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IN the book of a Chinese thinker who lived in the 
fourth century B.C., Chuang-tsu, certain symbolic 

characters are conversing together, and one of them, | 
called the God of the Northern Sea, asks, ‘“How shall l 
I talk of the sea to the frog, if he has never left his 
pond? How shall I talk of the frost to the bird of | 
the summer land, if it has never left the land of its 
birth? How shall I talk of life with the sage, if he is 
the prisoner of his doctrine? 


| 
—ORTEGA Y GASSET | 
| 
x Ww | 





‘THROUGH studies we may learn of the mysteries, 
or miseries, of the rest of the world, or of the 
struggles of its peoples with nature or science. 








—SIMEON E. LELAND I 
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TO STUDY ADEQUACY OF PUBLIC LIBRARIES 
AS CENTERS OF ENLIGHTENMENT 


C arnecie Corporation of New York has 
granted $175,000 for a two-year study of 
how well existing public libraries are serv- 
ing American communities and whether 
libraries should become future custodians 
of non-commercial radio, films and tele- 
vision. 

Dr. Robert D. Leigh has been appointed 
to head the inquiry, Mr. Lester said. Dr. 
Leigh has just completed his work as direc- 
tor of the Commission on the Freedom of 
the Press whose comprehensive reports on 
mass communications were published two 
weeks ago. Experienced in analyzing major 
American institutions, Dr. Leigh formulated 
and put into operation the educational plan 
for Bennington College in 1932 and served 
for 14 years as its first president. 

He investigated advances in secondary 
education for the Institute of Advanced 
Studies. The author of “Federal Health 
Administration in the United States,” he 
served during the war as Director of the 
Foreign Broadcast Intelligence Service of 
the Federal Communications Commission 
and was the first chairman of the United 
Nations Monitoring Committee on Interna- 
tional radio broadcasts. He is at present 
acting as consultant to the New York State 
Temporary Commission on the Need for a 
State University. 

Pointing out that $50,000,000 is spent an- 
nually in this country to support public 
libraries, Mr. Robert M. Lester, Secre- 
tary, Carnegie Corporation of New York, 
said: “It is of the utmost importance to 
know how adequately the library, as an in- 
stitution, is meeting the public’s urgent 
need for information on local, national and 
international problems. Are present-day 
libraries geared for a horse-and-buggy so- 
ciety and, if so, how can they be most 
effectively modernized? These are the 
questions which the study will seek to 
answer as a guide for framing public 
policies.” 

Proposed by the American Library As- 
sociation last summer, the survey will be 


conducted under the auspices of a special 
committee of the Social Science Research 
Council. In addition to Dr. Leigh as chair- 
man, the Committee includes Ralph A. 
Beals, director of the New York Public Li- 
brary; J. Frederic Dewhurst, economist of 
the Twentieth Century Fund; Donald Mar- 
quis, chairman of the psychology depart- 
ment, University of Michigan; Mary U. 
Rothrock, specialist in library services of 
TVA and president of the American Library 
Association; Richard H. Shryock, American 
history professor, University of Pennsyl- 
vania, and acting director of the American 
Council of Learned Societies; and Malcolm 
M. Willey, vice-president of the University 
of Minnesota. 


COMMUNITY SURVEYS 


The committee’s plan for the study fea- 
tures “intensive surveys in 20 representative 
American communities ranging from me- 
tropolitan centers to rural villages. Ten of 
the communities selected will have highly 
developed library facilities, and ten will 
have average facilities. The survey will 
seek to find out what kinds of persons use 
the library and what kinds do not and 
why.” 

In the initial plan, Dr. Leigh points out: 
“To define realistically what the library’s role 
is, comprehensive knowledge is needed on 
where and why different groups in a com- 
munity turn for information on economic 
questions, problems in child care, local or 
national government, international relations 
and similar matters. What sources do they 
trust most and what sources most influence 
their opinions? It is also important to 
know what people belieye the library’s 
functions should be.” 


PUBLIC ENLIGHTENMENT AND 
MASS MEDIA 


“The ticking of the time clock on the 
atomic bomb accentuates the emergency 
character of achieving general enlighten- 
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ment on public affairs and human rela- 
tions,” Dr. Leigh states. “The emergence 
of the United States as a world power and 
the sharp conflicts between highly organized 
and insulated groups in our own economy 
require an informed citizen opinion to make 
and implement policies of the most crucial 
nature.” 


As a major tax-supported institution, he 
points out, the library must be measured 
» against the background of mass circulation 
newspapers, magazines, low cost books, 
radio, films and the advent of television 
and facsimile. One problem will be to find 
out whether the library should be limited to 
books and printed matter or be developed 
into a community nucleus for all cultural 
and information media, ranging from art 
exhibits to non-commercial radio programs 
and documentary films. 


“No clearly-defined institutional pattern 
has yet been created for the non-commercial 
use of radio, movies, television and fac- 
simile, comparable to the library’s cus-+ 
todianship of printed products,” he said. 


Solutions for the critical shortage in 
library personnel will also be explored.: Like 
the traditionally feminine positions of 
teaching and nursing, library work today 
lacks prestige and adequate pay; and many 
positions remain unfilled or go to persons 
of inferior ability, according to Dr. Leigh. 
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BASIC PLAN FOR THE STUDY 


The study will cover the following aspects 
of the library as an institution: 


1. Evolution, functions and objectives of 
the public library. 

2. The internal operations and manage- 
ment of libraries; personnel, costs, 
processes and controls. 

3. Governmental and other overhead 
controls and services relating to the 
community library. 

4. Present services to, and relationships 
of, the library with the community. 

5. Relation to the library function of 
newer technical and commercial de- 
velopments in the field of communi- 
cation. 


Dr. Leigh is a graduate of Bowdoin Col- 
lege, Brunswick, Maine, and took his doc- 
torate at Columbia University. Holding 
honorary degrees from Colgate University 
and Bowdoin, he has served as a faculty 
member in political science at Reed College, 
Columbia, Williams College, and most re- 
cently at the University of Chicago. He is 
a member of the American Political Science 
Association, the Progressive Education As- 
sociation and the National Municipal 
League. Born in Nelson, Nebraska, Dr. 
Leigh attended schools in Seattle, Washing- 
ton and is presently living in New York 
City. 


THE MAGIC HOUR 
By Mrs. INGER Boyve* 


**T icKk-tTock,” says the old Wonder Clock 
in Time’s garret, “it is Saturday morning; 
it is 10:30, time for the Story Hour in the 
Library.” And while the old clock ticks on, 
eager children gather to listen to the stories 
which are told every Saturday morning in 
the Library auditorium. 

“How old is story telling,” you ask—‘as 
old as Time’s Grandmother,” is the 
answer; “but,” you ask again, “how old is 
Time’s Grandmother?” To get the answer 
to climb to the top of the church steeple, 
and ask the wind as he sits upon the 


* Children’s librarian, Public Library, Highland 
Park, Il. 


to that, Howard Pyle says, “you will have 


weather-cock, humming the tune of the 
Over-yonder song to himself.” 


Perhaps it began as a simple chant, in 
first person, relating something of a day’s 
doings. Slowly, however, it developed into 
an art, with the story teller as an impor- 
tant person, preserving the history of tribe, 
its wars and its life in peace. 


During the Middle Ages the story teller 
became the bringer of news, the historian 
as well as the poet. He related the events 
and the happenings of the time, and in his 
own poetic way he wove into his tales cus- 
toms, traditions and religious beliefs. Thus 
he laid the foundations for culture and lit- 
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erature of the nations and preserved and 
kept alive the folkart of a people. 

After the invention of the printing, when 
story tellers were no longer necessary for 
the adults, storytelling continued in the 
homes, for children. A great deal of cul- 
ture was handed down this way, in our own 
country. For even a hundred years ago, 
there was many an American family who 
owned not a book for a child, but there was 
always an old ‘grandmother or a member of 
the family who recalled the stories of long 
ago, may they have been the old Bible 
stories, folktales from Europe or Indian 
myths and lengends, handed down from the 
early settlers, and they were told again and 
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again on dark, stormy winter nights areund 
a warm friendly fire. 

With the modern times came story tell- 
ing in the Public Libraries, and in the 
schools as a vital part of the school cur- 
riculum, with a wealth of printed material 
at our disposal, if we only have the imag- 
ination and the love to make use of it. 

So—while the old Wonder Clock ticks on, 
come the tales in the Library, Saturday 
mornings; Folktales and fairy tales of long 
ago, stories of science and history, poetry, 
old and new, the best we can find in liter- 
ature. 

“Tick-tock,” says the old Wonder clock, 
“Gt is time for Story telling.” 


AIDS IN BOOK SELECTION 


CATHOLIC BOOK CLUBS 


Pro Parvulis Book Club 
1027 Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Junior Book Club 
Pro Parvulis 
1027 Empire State Building 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Catholic Children’s Book Club 
American Press 
70 East 45th Street 
New York 17, .N. Y. 


CATHOLIC BOOK LISTS 
Catholic Book List, edited by 
Sister M. Luella, O.P. 
Rosary Colle 
River Forest, Illinois 
1946. $.50. 


Kiely, Mary. Traffic Lights 
Pro Parvulis Book Club 
1941. $.50. 

Kiely, Mary. New Worlds to 
Live, new ed. Pro Parvulis 
Book Club. 1946. $1.00. 

Kircher, Clara J. Character 
Formation Through Books 
Catholic University of 
America. 1945. $1.00. 

Schuster, George N., S.M. 
Catholic Authors Past and 
Present—Junior edition 


4701 South Grand Blvd. 
St. Louis, Missouri 
1945. $.40. 


CATHOLIC PERIODICALS THAT WILL 
SUPPLEMENT BOOK LISTS 
Junior Books. Issued bi-monthly 
Edited by Father Gales 
Catechetical Guild 
128 E. Tenth Street 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 
Pro Parvulis Herald 
Published six times during 
the year. Editorial offices, 
350 5th Ave., New York, N. Y. 
Books on Trial. Edited by 
John C. Tully 
220 W. Madison Street 
Chicago 6, Illinois 
The Catholic Boy. Edited by 
Rev. Francis E. Benz 
Catholic Boy Publishing Co. 
25 Groveland Terrace 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
The Catholic Miss of America 
Edited by Rev. Francis E. Benz 
Youth Associates Company 
25 Groveland Terrace 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Young Catholic Messenger 
George A. Pflaum, publisher 
24 East Third Street 
Dayton 2, Ohio 
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Tue 50th Anniversary Conference of the Illinois Library Association was held at 
the Hotel Abraham Lincoln, Springfield, October 10-12, 1946. 


The following papers and reports presented at the Conference are herewith 
printed as checked by Miss Alice Lohrer, President of the Association, March, 1947. 








ADDRESS OF WELCOME* 


Ir is an honor and a pleasure to join with 
the Illinois Library Association in this an- 
niversary meeting. 

I feel sure that the plans for the sessions 
here this week forecast the same success 
that has attended every achievement of the 
Association. 


It is my hope that the exchange of in- 
formation and the renewal of friendships 
will provide the stimulation for another 
year of meritorious public service. 

When your founders met in Springfield 
in 1896 to form a Library Organization, I 
wonder if they fully envisioned the actual 
scope and size that the Illinois Library As- 
sociation was to attain in the brief span 
of fifty years. 

Carl Roden, Phineas Windsor and the 
members of the Chicago Library Club have 
seen their original little band of fifteen 
forward - looking librarians increase — one- 
hundred fold. They have seen their orig- 
inal program grow in scope. 

Today there is no standard of weight or 
measure capable of gauging the far-reaching 
good that the members of the Association 
have performed for the citizens of Illinois. 

Your Association has attained this dis- 
tinguished position because it has been 
forward-looking, because it has been flexi- 
ble, and because it had the capacity for 
following a program through to a successful 
conclusion. 


Had it not been for the vision of the 
Association and its members, IIlinois would 
not be in the forefront, as it is, in our 
state-wide Library Demonstration. Your 


*Given by Hon. Edward J. Barrett, Secretary of 
State and State Librarian. 


planning and your groundwork gave Illinois 
her leadership. I realize how fortunate we 
of the Illinois State Library are to have 
your cooperation in this program. 


It is regrettable that circumstances be- 
yond our control have delayed delivery of 
some of the vehicles. That delay, how- 
ever, is understandable to you people who 
have experienced similar delays in the de- 
livery of other types of library equipment 
and materials during this re-adjustment 
period. 

I want to express appreciation before 
the members of the Association for the 
counsel, advice, cooperation and _ effort 
which your President, Mr. Lemke, has ex- 
tended to me, to Miss Rogers and to mem- 
bers of our staff. He has been generous 
in the devotion of his time to the consider- 
ation of our mutual programs—and prob- 
lems. May I also express appreciation for 
the assistance and support given us by Mr. 
Roden and members of the Illinois State 
Library Advisory Committee. 


Throughout your sessions at this meeting 
you will consider methods of bettering 
library service in the State. In those dis- 
cussions, I hope you will give consideration 
to ways in which the State Library can 
be of greater service to the people and to 
the overall goals of the [Illinois State 
Library. 

I hope that librarians and trustees will 
voice their recommendations and sugges- 
tions in order that we may work together 
to give the people of [Illinois service un- 
equalled by any other state. 

Thank you for your time—may your 
meeting be successful and your visit in 
Springfield a pleasant one. 
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GREETINGS TO THE I. L. A* 


Ir is a pleasure for me, I can assure you, 
to extend to all of you here assembled, a 
most cordial and sincere welcome to the 
City of Springfield, and to say to you, we 
are very proud and happy to have this fine 
organization as our guests, and for us to act 
as your Host City. 


It is both fitting and proper that you 
should meet here in Springfield. Spring- 
field has become a leading convention city 
of the mid-west. Some organizations return 
year after year, and express the thought 
that they are inspired by the Spirit of the 
Immortal Abraham Lincoln, 16th President 
of these United States, and who lies buried 
at Oak Ridge Cemetery, a short distance 
from the heart of Springfield. Abraham 
Lincoln typified true Americanism 
he reflected strength of purpose, courage, 
initiative and ingenuity. It is said that 
the spirit of that gaunt man in a tall hat, 
an old gray shawl about his shoulders, with 
head bowed in thought, walks the streets 
of Springfield at midnight. We hope that 
same spirit will lend inspiration to the 


*Given by the Hon. John K. Kapp, Mayor of 
Springfield. 


success of this conference. I know that 
out of the deliberations of this conference 
will come great good. 


While here you will be given all of the 
friendship a city can extend to a visitor. 
Springfield is a friendly city. The latch- 
string is hung out in our community for 
all visitors. We want you to feel at home. 
We want you to feel this is your home 
for the duration of this conference. We 
want you to do the things you would do 
at home in the way of enjoying yourselves. 

I know that great good will come out of 
this conference, and I know each and every 
one of you will carry back to your re- 
spective homes the memory of a very 
pleasant occasion. 


In closing, I want to add that if you 
have the time out of the busy deliberations 
of this convention you should pay a visit 
to the home and last resting place of 
Abraham Lincoln. You should also visit 
the State Capitol buildings and Old Salem. 


I am happy to have had the pleasure of 
welcoming you to Springfield, and I hope 
you will return for many conferences in the 
years to come. 








PANEL: “WE LOOK AT THE LIBRARY” 








A BUSINESS MAN LOOKS AT THE LIBRARY 
By J. Spem Rem* 


T were used to be a saying at one of our 
State Universities, which shall be nameless, 
for reasons which will become apparent, 
that ran as follows: “Us engineers don’t 
need no English; we is engineers.” Un- 
fortunately, far too many business men 
have somewhat the same attitude towards 
books and libraries. They think of a Public 
Library as an old fashioned musty sort of 


* Business man, and President Board of Trus- 
tees, Lincoln Library, Springfield, III. 


a place, out of touch with the practical 
matters of this work-a-day world. They 
think that a library is designed primarily 
to supply their wives and children with 
frothy leisure time reading. Although the 
average business man is a little suspicious 
of Junior, if he reads too many books— 
there might be something wrong with the 
boy. Fifty years ago there was some ex- 
cuse for this conception of a library, a 
conception, which if we believe the radio 
comedians and the cartoonists, still prevails. 
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These, so-called humorists, love te depict 
the library as a gloomy masoleum strewn 
with cobwebs and musty tomes, presided 
over by an aged spinster with high button 
shoes, who is alergic to laughter. As a 
matter of fact today, and for many years, 
the library staff at the public library is 
probably more capable than that of any 
business man in their town in some ways, 
particularly when it comes to the obtaining 
of information. It may be as simple a 
question as the address of a firm in New 
York or Chicago, or it might be as com- 
plicated as the history and development of 
some product that a business man wishes 
to produce or sell. It might be a request 
for information on such matters as finan- 
cial ratings, government regulations, busi- 
ness trends and forecasts, etc. Information 
concerning these matters and hundreds of 
others are purchased by libraries for the 
use and benefit of local business men. 


My own library and your library have 
available many sources of information. 
You know them as well as I do. They are 
such trade journals as ADVERTISING 
AND SELLING, AIR TRANSPORT, 
ELECTRICAL WORLD, etc. Also 
Moody’s Investor’s Service, which inci- 
dently is rather expensive for the average 
small business man, but which supplies the 
answers to many questions on banks, in- 
surance, real estate, bond surveys, railroads, 
stock surveys, etc. 


Granted that all these tools are available 
to business men, what are you doing to ac- 
quaint them with the fact. Have you con- 
tacted your local Chamber of Commerce or 
the various Civic Clubs in your town. 
Have you ever offered to have a member 
of your staff speak at a Civic Club luncheon 
on the facilities of the library. I wager 
that many business men would be sur- 
prised and pleased to know what a valuable 
tool the public library can be to them. 
When you get in a new book that you feel 
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might be of interest to the local banker, or 
the business agent of a union, or the head 
of the personnel. department of a manu- 
facturing concern, or a contractor, do you 
sometimes drop them a card and let them 
know that you have a book, in which you 
think they may be interested? 


In times like these when tax programs 
are being scrutinized very carefully, it is 
up to you to show those who pay the taxes 
that they are getting their money’s worth. 
If I seem to stress the practical things that 
a library can do for a business man, it is 
because I realize all too well that this is 
the principle use that most business men 
will have for the library. In this they are 
most short sighted. In these days it is as 
disastrous to be an isolationist in one’s 
business as it is in world affairs. I believe 
it was Lord Chesterfield who stated in one 
of his famous letters to his son, “Few 
people do business well who do nothing 
else.” A business man should read not only 
for rest and relaxation but to broaden him- 
self and to acquaint himself with what is 
going on in the world outside his own field, 
because in this modern complex civilization 
changes come so rapidly that unless a 
business man is well informed, his business 
will undoubtedly suffer. 


In conclusion, I feel that a business man 
should support both schools and libraries, 
not only because an educated and culti- 
vated community is a better and more 
pleasant one in which to live, but also be- 
cause an educated and a Ccultivated com- 
munity demands a higher living standard 
which means better business in the com- 
munity. The tax dollars that a business 
man pays for schools and libraries are 
returned to him many times over. To my 
way of thinking culture and profits go hand 
in hand, Mr. Babbitt to the contrary. So 
librarians, if you have a cheerful, up-to- 
date, business like library, let the business 
men in your community know about it. 
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THE RURAL LIBRARY* 
By Davin E. LINpstrom+ 


Mosr farm people in the United States are 
denied free library service; whereas 66 per 
cent of the total population of the nation 
has access to free library service, only 28 
per cent of the rural people have such 
services.’ 


Reasons for lack of library service to 
rural areas. There are several reasons for 
such a startling deficiency: 


(1) Farm people feel they cannot af- 
ford the service; they have high taxes 
already and hesitate to add another tax 
for library service. 


(2) Libraries have been organized pri- 
marily for urban and town peoples, so farm 
people feel these libraries have little for 
them; and the lack of system in the or- 
ganization of libraries has only enhanced 
this feeling. 

(3) Farm people do not read as much 
as others; first, because they feel they do 
not have the time, and second, because the 
rural school has too often taught reading 
as a painful process. 

(4) Farmers are furnished with a con- 
siderable amount of reading matter through 
the agricultural press, farm bulletins and 
circulars from their College of Agriculture 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. When they want literature to help 
them in their problems they go to these 
sources rather than to the library. Even 
if they did go to the library they probably 
would not be able to find there what they 
need, for few librarians are trained to know 
of the kinds of things needed by them or 
of the problems faced by them. Even rural 
schools have few library books; and the 
ones they have are usually not the kind in 
which parents are interested. 


The value of rural library service. But 
once they experience good library service, 


* Exerpts from the Author’s “American Rural 
Life’’ to be published by Cattelb & Company, 33 
W. 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 

+ Professor of Rural Sociology, University ,of 
Illinois. 

1 Works and Lesser, op. cit., p. 167. See also 
Fig. 5, Bul. p. 50, AES, Agr. Ext. Ser. Corp., 
Iowa St. College. 


“neighbors both old and young take to” it 
“as ducks take to a pond.” “These neigh- 
bors as well as other people turn to books 
for many reasons. Some are looking for 
specific information on cooperative market- 
ing, building chicken houses, caring for 
babies, or repairing tractors. Some seek in 
books, pamphlets, magazines and news- 
papers, an understanding of the current 
social, economic and governmental problems 
which vitally affect the life of every indi- 
vidual. Wise folks look for the background 
of current problems in the pages of history 
and in the biographies of great leaders. A 
few find inspiration in great poetry and 
prose. Others see distant lands through 
books of travel. Many turn to good stories 
for entertainment and relaxation.’ What is 
said here of books is true also of other types 
of materials, for a good library not only 
has books but all kinds of educational 
materials for the use of the people. 
Rural library development. The library 
is primarily an adult educational organiza- 
tion. It grew up as an institution to serve 
the reading needs of people through private 
library associations. Many village libraries 
are still supported by private donations and 
voluntary groups in the community. The 
essential nature of library service was re- 
organized when schools, such as_ school 
districts in New York state, and local 
governments, such as townships in Michi- 
gan, began to supply library service at 
public expense.” One of the earliest efforts 
to provide for “full coverage” library serv- 
ice was the county library law in California, 
though the first county library was started 
in Ohio in 1898.° Yet only in California, 
Ohio, Maryland and New Jersey were there 
many county libraries serving all of the 


2“Rural Library Service.’”” Farmers Bulletin, 
No. 1847, USDA. See also Humble, Marion, 
“Rural America Reads.’”’ American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938, p. 16 and 17. 

1“Rural Library Service.’”” Farmers Bulletin, 
No. 1847, USDA. See also Humble, Marion, 
“Rural America Reads.’”” American Association 
for Adult Education, 1938, p. 2. 

2? Sanderson op. cit., p. 421. 

® Sandor, Mildred W., ‘“‘County Library Primer.”’ 
Wilson, 1942, p. 15. 
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people. Though Illinois has had a law 
for a long time permitting county library 
organization, only two were organized by 
1945. 


Much of the success of a local library 
depends upon its system of local organiza- 
tion and the type of leadership supporting 
it. Most libraries are operated through a 
locally selected library board who hire the 
librarian or librarians. A great deal de- 
pends upon the quality and vision of the 
Board as to the success of the library. If 
they are content to limit the service to 
book lending, chiefly fiction, and to hire 
a local, relatively untrained person to “keep 
the place open” two or three afternoons 
or evenings a week, the library service of 
the community certainly will be limited 
and ineffective. 


One of the chief concerns of a board is 
to select a librarian who will have the kind 
of training that will enable him or her to 
know the people and groups of the com- 
munity and to serve their reading interest. 
Part of the task of such a person is to get 
to know and work with the various or- 
ganizations of the community—the churches, 
the schools, farmers and homemakers or- 
ganizations, as well as the various groups 
in the village itself.’ 


Thus the library should (1) become a 
community reading center, (2) a source of 
information and material for all groups in 
the community, (3) make a specialty of 
service to children, (4) expand its service 
beyond books to periodicals, bulletins, pic- 
tures (sound, silent, film slide, and others), 
exhibits, news articles, and similar services 
and (5) provide a rural trained adequately 
paid librarian. 


Units of administration and service. The 
usual type of small village library, all too 
often, is a store front alcove which is open 
only.on certain days of the week and which 
is operated as an independent unit in the 
community. The librarian is usually a local 
person who can give only part time to being 
there to lend books to those that want 
them. And the book stock is usually too 
limited to be of the very great value, most 


1Sandes, Op. cit., p. 55 to 57. 
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of them being in the fiction class. Too 
often such a library is privately supported 
and must operate on a meagre. budget, too 
limited to perform the service needed. 
Hence most people, especially farm people, 
make no use of it and therefore must do 
without library service.” 


Library service can be extended to all 
rural people through an integrated system 
of state, regional, county and community 
library service.* 


(1) The state library in most states 
performs a number of valuable services for 
rural areas, one of which is to provide 
library service by mail whereby books and 
other materials are sent through the mail 
upon request to be kept for two or four- 
week periods.’ Too few farm people know 
of such services. Another service of the 
state library is to provide materials and 
services to any library in the state, for most 
of them make it a point to have reservoirs 
of materials that can be sent to other 
libraries. A third is to serve schools and 
similar institutions. Close working rela- 
tions should always be maintained between 
the state office of education and the state 
library so that rural schools, especially, can 
always have new and up-to-date books. By 
the same token, close relations should be 
maintained with state extension services, 
especially those of colleges of agriculture, 
and the United States Department of Agri- 
culture. 


(2) A state library system, if rural areas 
are to be adequately served, should provide 
for regional libraries out of which books 
and other materials can be taken to the 
remotest part of the region. These may 
be county libraries or libraries serving 
several counties. They can serve rural 
communities either 


(a) through branch libraries set up in 
every rural community (and many inde- 
pendent libraries in small villages would 
do well to become branch libraries) or 


1Kolo and Brunner, op. cit., p. 483. 

*“The Equal Chance.’”’ American Library As- 
sociation, 1930, pp. 18 and 19. 

%See Humble, op. cit., pp. 70 to 83. 

*Farmers Bulletin, No. 1847, op. cit. 
“County and Regional Libraries.” 
graphed publication, April, 1940. 


See also 
ALA mimeo- 
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(b) through a bookmobile service 
which could bring new stocks of books 
and materials to all parts of the county 
or region at regular intervals.’ 


(3) A third significant move should be 
to integrate the school library system into 
the state library system. The school library 
in many rural communities could well be- 
come the local community branch library, 
or the small elementary or one-room school 
could be the station at which the bookmo- 
bile makes one of its regular stops. Thus 
both the school and the community library 
needs can be met.’ 


Unit requirements. The principle of 
local unit requirements and adequate finan- 
cial support must be observed in library 
organizations. The recognized minimum is 
an annual income of $1 per person for 
libraries serving 25,000 or more.® This 
necessitates an integrated system of state, 
regional, county, branch and bookmobile 
service. If all rural communities are to 
have library service, moreover, adequate 
state and federal financial aid is necessary. 
A number of states are working for and 
some have secured aid. State aid should 
be provided on a grants-in-aid basis so that 
the first consideration is the local needs and 
the ability of the local area to provide 
funds.* 


Organization in the community. Library 
service will expand as rural people get to 
experience its value. One of the essential 
needs, therefore, is the formation of a citi- 


1 See Sandoe, op. cit., Chapter VI. 

? Workers and Lesser, op. cit., pp. 174-179. 

* Farmers Bulletin No. 1847, p. 19. See also 
ACLA Proceedings, 1944, p. 80, taken from 
“Postwar Standards for Public Libraries,” ALA, 
Chicago, pp. 45-47. 

_ * Bee “Library Extension and Postwar Plan- 
ning.”” Report of the Library Extension Board, 


ALA, for the year ending August, 1944. 
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zens group, called Friends of the Library, 
in some areas, to study local needs, carry 
on an educational program, and seek to 
make the library the kind of service it can 
be. Such a group should include members 
of all types of rural organizations so that 
through their representation the kinds of 
materials needed by these groups can be 
provided through the library. 

Then, the library and librarian should in- 
creasingly become community institutions. 
The librarian deals no longer only in cata- 
logueing books; she is or should be sensitive 
to and aware of community needs. That 
means that librarians must become com- 
munity workers, leaders in some instances, 
and tod go out into groups with various 
forms of library service. The reading of 
children’s stories to smaller children during 
church hour, attending community or spe- 
cial interest group meetings and offering 
suggestions as to materials available as the 
discussions disclose their needs, encouraging 
the organization of discussion groups and 


supplying them with materials—these are 


some of the modern functions of the 
librarian. 

Farm people would patronize and sup- 
port the library movement if the librarian 
knew their problems and brought to them 
the materials they need. For example, each 
rural library should have a full list of 
College of Agriculture bulletins, and be on 
the mailing list to receive notices of new 
publications. It should have a good selec- 
tion of rural periodicals. It should keep an 
up-to-date check on new bulletins and 
books on agriculture and rural life. By thus 
being aware of rural problems a_ rural 
library can become a much used service 
agency. These services can be had if libra- 
ries are organically connected and can 
exchange materials, the larger units helping 
out the smaller ones. 
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WE LOOK AT THE LIBRARY 
By Hans C. OLsen* 


Iw this discussion, I am assuming that the 
librarians assembled are concerned about 
how to make a library more useful to and 
more sought by the respective groups of 
the area it serves. Inasmuch as I have been 
asked “not to pull any punches,” I feel my 
responsibility today is to tell precisely the 
particular ways in which I, a layman, be- 
lieve libraries can become more effective 
service institutions. It goes without saying 
that I believe whole-heartedly in the 
library cause, and that I have the highest 
admiration for librarians who as a group 
have dedicated their lives to this cause and 
in many instances are carrying on under 
most adverse and discouraging conditions. 

The library is a service institution. It 
exists not for profit, but to make important 
resources and services available to all the 
people of the area it serves. Its resources 
and services have value only insofar as 
they help the persons in the area live more 
effectively. 


The major concern of a library should 
be how the people it should serve feel 
toward it, its staff, and its services. If the 
people of the area in which the library is 
located are unconcerned as to whether or 
not the library continues, that library is 
failing to perform its proper functions even 
though it has the finest communications 
materials to be had. 


It is, then, the responsibility of the library 
to provide those resources and services that 
its patrons—actual and potential—will use. 
While the library should help to improve 
the reading interests and tastes of its 
clients, it should not censor their reading 
materials. Whatever their reading levels, 
the library should eagerly make available 
those communications materials that they 
want. Such expressions, therefore, as trash- 
low-bow, cheap, worthless, and the like 
have no place in a librarian’s vocabulary. 

If a library fails significantly to influence 
the daily living of the people it should 
serve, it will find it difficult to justify its 
State Teachers College, 


* Eastern Illinois 


Charleston. 


existence. Much less can it expect those 
people to vote increased financial support 
for it. 


A library needs much less to be con- 
cerned about conforming to library customs 
and traditions than it does with evolving 
and developing original and more effective 
ways of attracting library users and sup- 
porters. A library that does not have users 
will not have supporters. People who use 
the library are better supporters than those 
who do not. The more users a library has, 
therefore, the more ardent supporters it 
will have. Because of the important func- 
tion the library has to perform, the general 
welfare to a degree depends upon having 
all persons of its area use its facilities and 
services. 

To get all persons in its area to use its 
facilities, the library must recognize that 
the needs and interests of these persons 
vary greatly—from persons with practically 
no schooling to those who have had not 
only a complete college education but sev- 
eral years of professional education as well. 
It cannot be expected that people of such 
different educational backgrounds and, the 
wide variations in travel and experience 
that these imply, will desire or can effec- 
tively use the same communications ma- 
terials. é 

The good library will effectively cater to 
the diverse needs and interests of all these 
persons. To do so, it must have the means 
of ascertaining precisely how every group 
in its area feels toward the library, its 
staff, and its services. It must somehow be 
fully informed as to the library needs and 
interests of these respective groups. Not 
only must the library possess such detailed 
information about its clientele today, but 
it must have the necessary machinery for 
continuously determining shifts in the atti- 
tudes, needs, and interests of these dif- 
ferent groups. 

But being aware of the way these people 
feel and think about the library and know- 
ing what their library needs and interests 
are, constitute, however, but a minor obli- 
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gation of the library, its staff, and its 
board of control. Their real responsibility 
is to develop and to make available for 
each group those library resources and 
facilities that will stimulate and promote 
their interests and satisfy their needs. Ful- 
filling these two great responsibilities is a 
task the magnitude of which cannot be 
over-estimated. A library can, however, 
only be a good library to the extent that 
it performs these responsibilities. 


The foregoing makes it clear that the 
library must somehow tap the attitudes, 
beliefs, and interests of the different groups 
which it serves. Unless the library has 
ways of verifying its beliefs as to the atti- 
tudes, interests, and library, needs of these 
respective groups, it may develop library 
programs based on false assumptions. 
Should it do so, its programs will not be 
accepted by these groups and their support 
of the library will consequently not be 
forthcoming. 

To keep abreast with what the people 
feel and think about the library services 
being offered and their changing library 
needs, it is suggested that every library 
have a planning and policy-making coun- 
cil for each social group in the area it 
serves. Each such council should be made 
up largely of representative persons selected 
from the group by its members. Each such 
council should be listened to by the library 
and it should do its utmost to carry out 
the suggestions made by the council. Fail- 
ure to do so, will mean that the members 
of the group represented by the council 
will not use the library as they should, and, 
consequently, they will not be enthusiastic 
supporters of the library. In some in- 
stances, perhaps in many instances, the 
library will not have the resources neces- 
sary to carry out all the suggestions of the 
council. Having the council, the library 
will be able through it to inform the group 
why their library needs and interests can- 
not be satisfied and thus make the group 
strong supporters of improved library facili- 
ties. 

A library should be attractive to the 
respective groups and persons it should 
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serve. The measure of its attractiveness is 
the degree to which it succeeds in attract- 
ing all potential users to its resources. Con- 
ventional library procedures, rules, and 
regulations have no place if they keep 
people away, from the library. It is granted 
that insofar as possible, a library should 
conserve its resources, but the real func- 
tions of library rules and regulations should 
be to secure the maximum use of its re- 
sources by the greatest number of people. 

A library should not primarily be a stor- 
age place for communications materials, 
no matter how valuable or important they 
may be umless the people it should serve 
use these right now or are likely to use 
them in the very near future. Instead, a 
library should acquire and make available 
those communications materials that its 
clientele will use. To be sure, as has been 
pointed out earlier, a library should do its 
utmost to get all its patrons to want ever 
better and better communications materials. 
The best way, however, to do this is to 
satisfy their present needs and at the same 
time help them to become interested in 
more worthwhile materials. Children and 
others whose level of development has not 
gone beyond the comics and the funnies, 
for example, can best be attracted to the 
library by providing such materials for 
them, and, then through attractive displays 
and effective storytelling hours, help them 
develop interests in other materials and so 
improve their reading tastes. 

It can be said, then, that the usefulness 
of a library depends upon the following 
factors: 

1. Having the communications materials 

its clients want; and, 


2. Making these materials available at 
the times, in the places, and in the 
ways the users want them. 


I recognize that many will disagree with 
my concept of the responsibilities of libra- 
ries. I grant that on the whole libraries 
are now doing a magnificent work in light 
of the limitations under which they work. 
Nevertheless, I was asked not to pull any 
punches. I have told you what I believe. 
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SYMPOSIUM: 





“REMODELING THE 15 TO 40 YEAR 
OLD LIBRARY BUILDING” 








DONALD E. BEAN* 


I appreciate this opportunity to talk to you. 
Many of you are old friends of mine. Fur- 
thermore, the subject “Remodeling Your 
Old Library Building” has been the means 
of providing some of ‘my livelihood for 
many years. 

It is only natural, if your library build- 
ing is an old one, and very crowded, and 
a new building is not possible in the near 
future—it is only natural under these cir- 
cumstances if you resign yourself to con- 
ditions as they are, in the belief that noth- 
ing much can be done about them. Now 
that may be true. On the other hand, I 
can safely suggest out of my own experi- 
ence, that there is often enough chance 
to improve your facilities within your pres- 
ent building .to warrant making a very 
thorough technical study of the possibili- 
ties. I want to cite for you a few specific 
cases. 

The Free Public Library of Quincy, IIli- 
nois, was offered the outright gift of a very 
large mansion, some distance from the 
center of town. But there was a string at- 
tached to the offer. The main library 
would have to move to that location. Altho 
the trustees originally favored accepting 
the offer, the Library Staff recommended 
against it, so the offer was withdrawn. (I 
am told the trustees have since agreed that 
the Library Staff was right.) Under the 
leadership of a progressive librarian, the 
board determined to find out what could 
be done to improve the present library 
building. They found that by excavating 


they could provide for four levels of book-~ 


stacks. They designed a new charging 
desk. They threw out some cumbersome 
old equipment and replaced it with modern 
furniture. They now have a library that 
is a credit to the city. 


* Remington-Rand Library Bureau, Inc., Chi- 
cago. 


At Wilmette, Illinois the library was so 
crowded that some 5,00 books were stored, 
out of use, in another location. By elimin- 
ating a couple ancient wooden settees and 
replanning certain features of the library 
interior, those 5,000 unused books were 
brought into the library and there is act- 
ually a feeling of greater spaciousness to 
one entering the building. 

If your library needs expanded facilities 
—as what library does not—and if a new 
building seems out of the ‘question—here 
are some facts about modern furniture and 
steel bookstacks that may be worth con- 
sidering: 

In the first place, multi-story bookstack 
construction can now employ bookstack 
floors made of steel cells. You can install 
these in your present library, and later they 
can be dismantled and used over again in 
a new building, even though the future ar- 
rangement of the bookstacks may be dif- 
ferent. That was not practicable with older 
types of ‘floors, such as concrete or glass 
or marble. It is being done today in New 
Orleans Public Library. There, two levels 
of bookstacks will be installed soon, (I 
hope) at one end of the reading room and 
one end of the reference room with the in- 
tention of moving the bookstacks to a new 
building a few years hence. 

Second—If your charging desk is a very 
old one, whether it is made by a library 
furniture firm or not—or if you have a 
relatively new desk built by some firm not 
experienced in library work—then the 
chances are that a modern charging desk 
will both save space and provide greatly 
increased facilities. 

At Waco, Texas, the old charging desk 
was very inadequate. However, expansion 
seemingly required the removal of two 
building columns, one near each end of the 
desk. The Library Board had actually con- 
templated spending several thousands of 
dollars to remove those columns and pro- 
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vide new support for the upper building 
structure. However, the designing of a new 
charging desk proved the facilities could 
be expanded over 50% and still make un- 
mecessary the removal of those building 
columns. 


Third—Reading room shelving. If your 
wall shelving is not of the standard library 
type you can probably make one of two 
improvements or both of them. You can 
secure 16% additional book capacity or you 
can incorporate into the standard wall 
shelving such devices as periodical cases, 
display cases and other items. This will 
relieve your floor space from being clut- 
tered up with large cumbersome cases. 

In the Children’s Room at Peoria Public 
Library, Mr. Browning is increasing his book 
capacity and seating capacity by 30%—I am 
not sure of the accuracy of this percentage 
but I feel safe in saying it is at least 30% 
—with a new layout of furniture, in addi- 
tion to providing workroom facilities for 
this Children’s Department. This improve- 
ment is made possible by the use of space- 
saving, modern library shelving and by re- 
placing the very large and cumbersome old 
charging counter with a carefully designed 
new desk. 


Fourth—Workroom facilities. Here, of 
course, is a problem that is exasperating to 
many librarians who do not have new build- 
ings*-and to some who have. In a new 
book, “Trends in College Library ‘ Build- 
ings,” Miss Thelma Andrews states that a 
questionnaire was sent to librarians of 24 
libraries with new buildings. One-half of 
these librarians reported that their new 
buildings were deficient in the technical 
processes department! : 

If that is the case in new buildings, is 
it any wonder that the workrooms in almost 
all older buildings are inadequate? For- 
tunately, there sometimes is something that 
can be done about the situation. 

Most of you already know, but I think 
it is worth repeating, that modern book- 
stack construction permits workroom facili- 
ties to be incorporated into any level of 
bookstack without the annoyance of closely 
spaced bookstack columns. That has been 
done at several libraries. It is being done 
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now at Louisiana State, University where 
Guy Lyle is providing an Acquisitions De- 
partment over 100 feet long running right 
through a lower level of a new bookstack 
installation. ‘I might add that here too it 
is expected to move the new steel book- 
stacks to a new building in 5 or 6 years. 
Naturally in the library equipment busi- 
ness we are glad to see any new building 
come along. But experience has proved 
also that it is often not necessary to wait 
5 or 10 or 15 years for that new building 
when careful planning can provide now im- 
proved library service, with equipment that 
is admirably fitted for re-use in that future 


new building. 
es es 2 * 


Mr. Bean also showed colored slides and 
talked informally about the use of color 
in the interiors of the following libraries: 


Main Library, Maywood Public Library, 
Maywood, Illinois. 

South Branch, Maywood Public Library. 
Ella Flagg Young Room, Chicago Public 
Library, before and after remodeling. 
Fiction Room, Grand Rapids Public Li- 
brary, Grand Rapids, Michigan, before 

and after remodeling. 
University High School, [Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal, Illinois. 
Art Department, Chicago Public Library. 
Milner Library, Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, Normal, Illinois. 
Lake View Branch, Chicago Public Library. 
Mitchell Jr. High School Branch, Racine 
Public Library, Racine, Wisconsin. 
Rockford College, Rockford, Illinois. 


* * * * 


HOMER W. LOMBARD* 
F IxED equipment required for remodel- 


ing the Fifteen to Forty Year old Library. 


Building or for a new Library Building in 


- a medium-sized Illinois Community in- 


cludes: Metal Bookstacks, Metal Wall 
Cases and Balconies, Metal Cabinets, and 
Hollow Metal Doors and Trim. 

The major item of Fixed Equipment re- 
quired for a modern Library Building are 


* Manager, Library Division, Art Metal Con- 
struction Co., Jamestown, N. Y. 
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the Metal Bookstacks which is an installa- 
tion of single tier bookstack ranges, or a 
multi-tier bookstack. Both are designed 
to provide a convenient, safe and econom- 
ical arrangement for housing the book col- 
lection. 


The location of the stackroom in a new 
building or in a remodeled building should 
be determined early in the planning stage 
of the building program. The Librarian 
can assist the Architect in determining the 
location of the stackroom, by preparing an 
outline of the activities of the Library and 
a list of the groups of people who use the 
Library. 

The stackroom is generally located in a 
wing or a section of the building and 
usually extends from the Basement Floor 
to the underside of the roof of the build- 
ing. The Delivery Room, Reading and 
Reference Rooms are located adjacent to 
the stackroom. 


Another plan for locating the stackroom 
has been followed, in the Enoch Pratt 
Free Library and the Public Libraries at 
Rochester, Toledo and Concord, where the 
multi-tier bookstack is located in the Base- 
ment and the bookstack is constructed to 
support the First Floor of the building. 
The basement area is utilized for stack 
space except the areas that are required for 
the mechanical equipment and service de- 
partments. 


In planning a multi-tier bookstack, con- 
sideration should be given to the location of 
the stackroom stairs and booklift to make 
certain these items are located to enable 
the staff to render efficient service. Safety 
treads should be provided for the safety 
and protection of those using the stairs. 
Stairs with intermediate landings should 
be specified in preference to straight stairs 
and if the stairs are enclosed it will aid in 
maintaining uniform heat and ventilation 
on each level of the bookstack. 


The initial bookstack installation should 
be planned to take care of the book col- 
lection for not less than a ten year period. 
Occasionally this capacity can be provided 
by installing single tier bookstack ranges 
in the stackroom. If this plan is adopted 
the bookstack should be constructed to sup- 
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port additional tiers of ranges and future 
deck floors and the initial installation 
should be located to permit future instal- 
lation of stairs and booklift. 


The two recognized types of bookstack 
ranges are the Standard Type and the 
Bracket Type. The design of both types 
provides for adjusting all movable shelves 
on 1” centers in the height of the shelf sec- 
tion and without the use of tools, bolts or 
screws. The bottom shelf of each shelf 
section may be a fixed shelf with closed 
base or may be an adjustable shelf. 


Standard Type bookstack ranges have 
shelf supports which extend the full height 
and depth of the shelf compartment and 
are furnished with an arrangement of slots 
which receive the ends of the shelves. 
Shelves and shelf supports are fabricated 
in a manner to prevent accidentally disen- 
gaging the shelves. 


The shelf supports for Standard Type 
ranges provide full height support for the 
volunfes that are placed at the ends of 
shelves. This desirable feature has been 
recognized by The Free Library of Phila- 
delphia, Detroit Public Library, Provi- 
dence Public Library, Wisconsin Historical 
Society, Huntington Library and the Hough- 
ton Library at Harvard, which are a few 
of the libraries equipped with Art Metal 
Standard Type Bookstacks. 


Bracket Type bookstack ranges are con- 
structed with tubular shelf supports which 
are located on the axis line of double faced 
ranges and at the rear line of single faced 
ranges. The outer faces of shelf supports 
are perforated with a series of perforations 
on 1” centers to receive the hooks and lugs 
formed on the shelf brackets and to provide 
for adjusting the shelves on 1” centers in 
heights. Bracket shelves each consist of a 
shelf and a pair of brackets and the latter 
have hooks and lugs which engage in the 
perforations of the shelf support to sup- 
port the shelves. The bottom shelves of 
a range are frequently adjustable shelves, 
but fixed shelves with closed bases are fur- 
nished if specified. 


Bracket type bookstack ranges equipped 
with shelves designed for storing bound 


‘newspaper volumes will provide 25 to 50 
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percent additional capacity over the former 
method of utilizing the depth of two adjoin- 
ing shelves of a double faced range. The 
construction of Bracket Type ranges per- 
mits relocating the shelves for bound news- 
papers in another location in the stackroom 
if such a change is desirable. 

Prior to World War II several bookstacks 
were comstructed to provide a_ flexible 
arrangement on each stack level. This plan, 
known as the Flexible Layout, was devel- 
oped in response to a demand that multi- 
tier bookstacks be constructed so each level 
may be readily altered to meet the require- 
ments for the library of the future. 


The construction of a multi-tier book- 
stack with the Flexible Layout contem- 
plates locating the fixed supporting stack 
columns on nine foot centers so as to 
create a series of adjoining spaces 9’-0” x 
9’-0” on centers. These spaces may be 
equipped with bookstack ranges, filing cabi- 
nets, or utilized as work spaces. 


The finish specified for the bookstack 
ranges, ceilings of deck floors, stairs, rail- 
ings and enclosures is important and pref- 
erable should be a light color of baked on 
enamel, applied according to the manufac- 
turer’s instructions to insure a durable and 
pleasing finish which will give many years 
of service. The durability of baked on 
enamel finish has been thoroughly tested 
and we can refer to a number of multi-tier 
bookstack installations furnished 50 years 
ago which demonstrate the wearing quali- 
ties of Art Metal baked on finishes. 


Several new types of deck floors have 
been developed for multi-tier bookstacks 
and are generally specified for new instal- 
lations. The new style floors are continuous 
over the entire area ‘of the stackroom, 
except for stairwells and booklift openings, 
and the construction of the deck floors in 
conjunction with the enclosures for vertical 
shafts is an aid in maintaining uniform 
heat and ventilation for each of the stack 
levels. 


One of the new floors frequently speci- 
fied is the Steel Ceil Crete Deck which 


consists of permanent steel forms which 
receive the reinforced concrete for the floor 


surface. Incorporated in the permanent: 
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forms are raceways for electric wires and 
outlets for light fixtures. The ceiling side 
of the forms is finished in durable baked 
on enamel and the concrete floor surface 
is generally covered with asphalt tile, lino- 
leum or other approved floor covering. 

Adequate light should be provided in 
range aisles so the titles and classification 
designations of books on each of the shelves 
can be read from a standing position. The 
traffic lights in main aisles should be 
located opposite the center line of range 
ends. Control switches for range aisle and 
main aisle lights should be recessed in 
range ends and the wiring for range aisle 
lights should be arranged for 3 way 
switches. 

An important item of Fixed Equipment 
for a modern Library are the metal wall 
cases for housing books, pamphlets and 
other material that should be readily avail- 
able for convenient reference in the Read- 
ing Room and Reference Room. To provide 
adequate facilities it is sometimes advis- 
able to construct the wall cases to support 
a balcony and provide wall cases on the 
balcony level. The wall cases are equipped 
with shelves for various sizes of books, 
filing cabinets for pamphlets and facilities 
for displaying and storing valuable material 
that is of interest to the patrons of the 
Library. The wall cases, finishing members, 
balconies, railings and stairs should be 
planned by the architect to insure the de- 
sign of the equipment will conform to the 
design of the room. 

Metal cabinets for a Library should be 
the highest gradage measured by the 
standards of the trade, built to serve for 
the life of the building and arranged to 
provide convenient access to the contents, 
and safe guard and protect the material. 
A partial list of the material that should 
be protected by filing in metal cabinets 
includes: drawings, maps including The 
Army Map Collection, pictures, special 
collections of letters, folios, archive and 
manuscript material, shelf list and card 
catalogue, and the records of the Library. 

Hollow metal doors and trim are speci- 
fied for the interior trim for the various 
departments of a library building to pro- 
vide fire protection and fire prevention. 
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The product is not affected by climatic 
conditions and finished in baked on enamel 
provides a pleasing and durable finish. 
Plans and _ specifications for Library 
Equipment should be carefully prepared 
and for best results prices should be soli- 
cited from sources that have demonstrated 
they have a thorough understanding of the 
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requirements the equipment is to serve and 
are prepared to furnish a satisfactory pro- 
duct. 

I wish to thank you for this opportunity 
and will endeavor to answer questions con- 
cerning equipment required for remodeling 
your present library, or for your new 
library building. 





MEETINGS 





OF SECTIONS 








JUNIOR MEMBERS 


The Junior Members of the Illinois Li- 
brary Association held a luncheon meeting 
in Parlor J of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel 
in Springfield, Illinois at 12:30 on Friday, 
October 11, 1946. 

Twelve members were present for the 
informal discussion which was presided 
over by Miss Leona Ringering, chairman. 
The secretary’s minutes were read and 
approved and the treasurer’s report was 
accepted. 

The chairman appointed a nominating 
committee consisting of Miss Burroughs, 
chairman; Miss Margaret Bird, and Mr. 
Jack Speers. The committee presented the 
following slate of officers which was 
accepted unanimously: Jack Banister, chair- 
man; and Miss Betty Stilp, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Mr. Banister reported on the A. L. A. 
National Junior Group and also gave a 
short talk on the background of the forma- 
tion of the junior groups. 

A vote was taken and carried that the 
group continue as an organization to pro- 
mote orientation of younger librarians with 
particular attention paid to new librarians. 
It was stressed that anyone new to the 
library profession can get information on 
Junior Members from the secretary. Before 
a project can be undertaken, it will be 
necessary to add several new members. To 
aid in this all members were urged to 
notify the secretary of people eligible for 
membership. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Betty Stitp, Secretary-treasurer. 


SCHOOL AND CHILDREN’S SECTIONS 


On Friday, October 11th, 1946, the School 
Libraries Section and the Children’s Sec- 
tion of the Illinois Library Association held 
a joint luncheon in connection with the 
annual conference. Louise Anthony, Dupo, 
Chairman of the School Libraries Section 
presided. 

No program was planned other than a 
business session. A motion was made by 
Gertrude Morse and seconded by Lottie 
Skidmore that the two sections be com- 
bined. Thus duplication of aims and efforts 
would be prevented. The motion was car- 
ried. 

The officers for 1946-47 presented by the 
nominating committee and accepted by the 
section are as follows: President, Lolla 
Tallmadge, Children’s Librarian, Public 
Library, Aurora, Ill.; Secretary, Louise 
Stubblefield, University High School Li- 
brarian, Illinois State Normal University, 
Normal, II. 

Submitted by, 
LouIsE ANTHONY. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE 


A short meeting of the College and 
Reference Section was held. 

Miss Lyndal Swofford, librarian of West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, Ma- 
comb, gave a paper on “Mental Hygiene 
and the College Librarian.” 

This paper is not available for publica- 
tion at this time as it will be published at 
a future date in a professional magazine. 

The following officers were elected: Helen 
Brown, librarian, MacMurray College, Jack- 
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sonville, Illinois, Chairman; Mary McCoy, 
librarian, Monmouth College, Monmouth, 
Illinois, Vice-Chairman; David Masfield, 
librarian, Chicago Branch, University of 
Illinois, Chicago, Secretary-Treasurer; 
Katharine Walker, asst. librarian, Northern 
Illinois State Teachers’ College, DeKalb, 
Alternate Vice-Chairman. 
Miss BRAINARD, Secy. pro tem. 


TRUSTEES 


The officers elected for the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion of the Illinois Library Association for 
1946-1947 are as follows: 

Chairman — Mrs. Horace B. Garman, 

(Decatur Public Library), 2096 West 
William Street, Decatur 11, Illinois. 
Vice-Chairman—Mr. Rupert H. Gustaf- 
son, (Rockford Public Library), 719 

Paris Avenue, Rockford, Illinois. 


Secretary—Mrs. H. C. Warner, (Dixon 
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Public Library), 321 East Everett 


Street, Dixon, Illinois. 


Executive Committee—Mrs. H. C. Blank- 
meyer, (Lincoln Library—Springfield), 
1425 Whittier Avenue, Springfield, IIli- 
nois; Mr. Henry B. Terry, (Kewanee 
Public Library), 121 McKinley Ave- 
nue, Kewanee, Illinois; Mr. George W. 
Wickstrom, (Rock Island Public Li- 
brary), 2910—22nd Avenue, Rock 
Island, Illinois; Mrs. Robert John, 
(Waukegan Public Library), 809 North 
County Street, Waukegan, Illinois. 


The Trustees were allotted only time for 
a luncheon meeting, with a speaker follow- 
lowing. Mr. Lynn Stiles, Research Super- 
visor of the Illinois Department of .Reve- 
nue, spoke extemporaneously on the 100% 
valuation laws, with questions and discus- 
sion following. 


ETHEL E. GARMAN, Chairman. 


REGIONALISM AND THE TOWN LIBRARIAN 
By Brice Harris* 


AS one drives through the beautiful 
Finger-lakes region of New York state be- 
tween Ithaca and Syracuse, skirting apple 
orchards and buckwheat fields and clear 
streams, he comes presently to an inhabited 
crossroads named Dryden. It’s only a ham- 
let with a chain grocery store or two, a 
drugstore, and perhaps a town hall—all 
built in one right angle of the road. 
Tourist and interstate truckdrivers scream 
to a halt at the intersection stop sign, and 
few even of the natives pay much atten- 
tion to a charming library building set back 
a few paces from the busy arterial, yet 
very much in the center of the business 
district of the little town: The building 
itself is a replica in miniature of the orig- 
inal library of Cornell University, fifteen 
miles away, and it has other interesting 
affiliations with Cornell which I shall not 
relate here. But inside this interesting 
little building set in a small farming com- 
munity in up-state New York, dwarfed con- 
siderably in the public mind by the near 


* University of Illinois. 


presence of stores displaying for sale pota- 
toes, ploughshares, and pruning hooks, is a 
rather good collection of the works of John 
Dryden, the great seventeenth-century Eng- 
lish poet, playwright, and critic. I once 
spent an afternoon going through the col- 
lection minutely, examining the seven- 
teenth-century editions particularly, finding 
myself amazed that such books had been 
left there among people who had not the 
least idea who John Dryden was. The 
pleasant lay-librarian was rather apologetic 
about the whole affair, and eventually con- 
fided in me that I was the first person that 
had seen the collection in years. 

I have thought a great deal since that 
experience about the part that the town 
library has to play in local culture. Clearly 
there was nothing of interest to a native 
of Dryden, New York, in+-the John Dry- 
den collection. True, the town bore the 
name of Dryden, but such a collection re- 
flects nothing that is peculiar or native to 
the inhabitants. What, then, can the town 
library do to promote the study of the 
town’s culture and backgrounds—specifi- 
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cally, what duty has the town library in 
the Middle West, in Illinois, to perform 
in the tide of regionalism that has been 
for some time sweeping our country? 
Regionalism, I am confident, is a term 
that I need not explain in detail to IIli- 
nois librarians. The interest of a people 
in the backgrounds of its own civilization 
presents no new idea to the modern 
thoughtful citizen. He has long loved the 
rivers, lakes, buildings, families, railroads, 
mountains, plains, pictures, maps, books, 
furniture, tools, glass, antiques, songs, and 
stories of his birthplace or of the place 
where he now resides. He has read Walt 
Whitman avidly on this subject, and in 
more recent years he has devoured Thomas 
Wolfe. Who could forget the pageant of 
America that Whitman presents in a “Song 
of Myself,” or in fact throughout Leaves of 
Grass? Who can read again without a 
thrill Wolfe’s unforgettable accounts of the 
railroads and the topography and the Caro- 
lina natives of his youth, or fhe cities and 
streets and transportation systems of his 
maturer years? ‘A wealth of poets and 
novelists and story writers and essayists 
have taken over the lines that these men 
threw to posterity. And now the scholars 
and antiquarians are busy with regional- 
ism. The University of Minnesota has es- 
tablished a center for the study of the cen- 
tral Northwest. It offers scholarships and 
other monetary incentives to assist writers 
and scholars in making known to any one 
who is interested the culture of that region. 
Professor John T. Flanagan published his 
admirable anthology, America is West, dur- 
ing his stay at Minnesota, and I am very 
happy to announce now what some of you 
already know that Professor Flanagan is 
now a member of our staff at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. We hope sincerely that our 
own Mississippi valley region will profit 
immensely by his labours and his enthu- 
siasm for the culture and backgrounds of 
this our own personal slice of America. 
When I tell you that the town library 
has an important role to play in the pro- 
motion of regional studies, I do not want 
you to think that I am unaware of its con- 
tribution in the past. Some of our town 
libraries have from their inception been 
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storehouses of information, often actual 
museums for the preservation of all mat- 
ters of local interest. And so it is my 
purpose today merely to present certain 
questions that the coming generation of 
regionalists is going to ask his hometown 
librarian, and I might add other hometown 
librarians. You must know that I am not 
here to criticize you, or tell you how to run 
your business. Least of all would I have 
you think that any one library or librarian 
should or could do all of the volume of 
work my remarks might seem to suggest. 
But I should regard myself as successful 
and fortunate if I suggested to a few of 
you some potential questions pertaining to 
local backgrounds in your own community 
that would set you to work getting ready 
for the requests that are almost certainly 
going to be made of you. 

One of the first questions that is going 
ultimately to be asked you is about the 
buildings of your town, and by buildings I 
mean residences, business houses, hotels, 
city halls, theatres, and so forth. One school 
of thought insists that the building should 
be retained as its own museum. An ardent 
advocate of this idea is Mr. Laurence 
Schmeckebier, formerly of the Universities 
of Wisconsin and Minnesota, and now of 
the Cleveland Museum of Art. His de- 
lightful pamphlet, Art in Red Wing, pub- 
lished this year by the University of Min- 
nesota Press, is worth the serious considera- 
tion of every town librarian. There are 
copious offerings of pictures to illustrate 
the architecture of the town; some of the 
buildings are modern, some old, some were 
destroyed long ago. But the collection is 
invaluable to that regionalist who wants 
to study the architecture of the small Mid- 
dlewestern town. In Minnesota History for 
1944, Mr. Schmeckebier has a challenging 
aiticle entitled “Art on Main Street,” 
which without pictures treats more philo- 
sophically the problem that any town has 
in keeping records of its landmarks, past 
and present. Now your town may not have 
a skyline, but it has and had had build- 
ings that your public will want to remem- 
ber. I can think of no more fascinating 
pursuit than that of collecting pictures, in- 
formation, and stories on these buildings of 
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the past. Of course the local newspaper 
files are full of these things, and your 
local antiquarian has many of them in his 
portfolio, but these sources are sometimes 
unavailable to the ordinary curious citizen 
or at times even t6 the scholarly investiga- 
tor. And I should point out what many 
of you know already that the local anti- 
quarian is more than likely in his seven- 
ties, not long for this world, and unfor- 
tunately his son or grandson often does not 
follow in his footsteps. That statement 
must apply to many of the suggestions I 
am going to make. 

If you have near you a dead town or 
settlement, or a town say that moved to 
another location when the railroad or the 
two-lane pavement came through, you are 
going to be asked questions about it some- 
time, I have no doubt. America, as you 
know, is full of these dead towns, and it 
is surprising how little we know about 
them. Illinois has hér share. We know 
so little really of the people who conducted 
the daily affairs of these little towns, who 
walked through their quiet streets and wor- 
shipped in their churches and attended their 
schools, and who lived and loved and 
worked and died there. They are as com- 
pletely lost as Goldsmith’s “Sweet Au- 
burn”, once the loveliest village of the 
plain—more so because no Goldsmith has 
come along to chronicle their past. My 
favorite dead town is Old Cahaba, in Dal- 
las County, Alabama, a town that was large 
and prosperous just before the Civil War. 
At one time it was the capital of the state. 
It boasted fine old ante-bellum homes, lovely 
gardens, and a fashionable finishing school 
for girls. It had its own railways and river 
transportation. But it was pitched in the 
lowlands where the Cahaba river entered 
the Alabama, and its doom was sealed by 
a series of disastrous floods. Now there is 
little to mark its grave. Some records of 
the town have been preserved, I under- 
stand, at the state capitol, and the state 
histories record the bare and pertinent facts. 
When I was a boy, I talked to some of 
the old men and women who had roamed 
its streets and tasted its culture, who knew 
intimate stories of its fame. How often 
have I wished that I had taken down some 
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of these stories, or asked them to write 
them down for me. The value of accurate, 
first-hand information on a subject like this 
is incalculable. But now these old people 
are dead, and unless they left their diaries 
or memoirs in public or private hands, the 
social history of Cahaba is forever gone. If 
I were a librarian in the flourishing, mod- 
ern town of Selma, ten miles away, my 
hobby would be already cut out for me. 

Most of you, I am sure, know the dead 
and lost towns of Illinois better than I. 
But to show you the crassness of the aver- 
age busy modern on antiquarian subjects, 
I shall make a confession of my own. In 
my own county, Champaign, there is the 
modern town of Homer, and one mile north 
of it the site of Old Homer. I have heard 
glowing accounts of the little settlement 
of long ago before the Wabash railway ran 
its line through the present site. I have 
walked through its old cemetery and studied 
the quaint nineteenth-century headstones 
and read théir Victorian inscriptions. I 
have tried to imagine where the old grist 
mill stood, there over the Salt Fork dam. 
But not once have I driven to the little 
modern town of Homer to ask the librarian 
what her files might disclose on the history 
of the old town. I promise myself now 
that at the next opportunity I shall. 

If you have in’or near your town a 
defunct college, or if you have had such a 
college in the past, you have at hand 
materials for the regional historian. Per- 
haps the buildings are still standing there, 
lonely and derelict, striving gamely to keep 
their face, to retain in their very aspect 
some of their former glory. They have 
not been able to keep pace with the eco- 
nomic and social demands of a pragmatic 
world, and their alumni and faculties have 
departed but, not to forget them—in fact 
I know some alumni of these now departed 
colleges who meet annually in a kind of 
nostalgic frenzy to try to recapture momen- 
tarily those emotions that they once felt 
inside those walls. Then there are others 
of these departed colleges that exist only 
in name. The buildings are gone, the rec- 
ords are gone, and they are remembered 
chiefly by fond alumni who will fight 


fiercely for them, but who suffer when they 
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need transcripts to other schools. Cer- 
tainly these dead colleges, many of them 
denominational and some of them extremely 
important in their own day, are a part of 
our historical past and therefore of value 
to our regionalists. 

I once planned with a friend, the presi- 
dent of a small municipal university in the 
South, to write the history of defunct col- 
leges in America. What a romantic and 
doubtless impossible undertaking it would 
have been! You see them by the score as 
you drive cross country in America, and 
you have heard of more than you ever saw. 
Illinois has her share of them. I should 
hesitate, indeed, because of the scarcity of 
records, to attempt the history of defunct 
colleges even in Illinois. My Southern 
friend is busy running his college, I am 
busy at other tasks, and I am sure we shall 
never write our book. But perhaps some 
of you have or will later find catalogues, 
yearbooks, bulletins, or presidents’ reports 
of these ghost colleges that may be of 
value to other investigators. 

The lakes and rivers of your state, even 
the small and insignificant ones, are of 
great interest to the regionalist. All of you, 
I am sure, are well acquainted with the 
recent series of books on American lakes 
and American rivers. This idea of a 
“series” is now quite popular in America. 
Besides the rivers and lakes series, there 
is a ports series and the American Folk- 
ways series, and I shall mention later the 
possibility of a railroad series. One recalls, 
incidentally, George Sessions Perry’s series 
of articles on the cities of America in the 
Saturday Evening Post. The usual plan in 
such a series is for the publisher to select 
a general editor, who usually writes one 
of the books and then selects other com- 
petent authors to write the others. On the 
whole, they have been ably edited. 

The American rivers series was originally 
projected and started by Constance L. Skin- 
ner. Later editors were Carl Carmer, 
Stephen Benet, and Hervey Allen. The 
history, the lore, the legend, and the ro- 
mance of our rivers are here catalogued. 
Stanley Vestal’s Missouri and W. E. Wil- 
son’s Wabash are two of my favorites in 
this series. Of the dozen or more rivers 
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that have so far been chronicled, Illinois 
leads the list in numbers. We have Mas- 
ter’s Sangamon, Gray’s Illinois, Hansen’s 
Chicago, and Havighurst’s Upper Missis- 
sippi, all four books that we can be proud 
to claim. We might even lay some claim 
to Wilson’s Wabash except that its bias is 
prevailingly Hoosier. Master’s Sangamon 
tells us a great deal about the people and 
the country of the Sangamon, very little 
about the river. I should say that it is 
Spoon river in prose or perhaps in prose 
poetry. It is, nevertheless, a most signifi- 
cant book. Gray’s Illinois is my favorite 
of the four. I am certain that these writers 
on Illinois rivers owe a great debt not only 
to our Springfield libraries but also to the 
smaller libraries along the courses of their 
respective rivers. In fact, a reading of 
their acknowledgements and prefaces is one 
of the best single arguments for the burden 
of my thesis today. 


Now, as you know, these well-known 
rivers are only a small fraction of the total 
of Illinois rivers. We are a state of rivers, 
all gently flowing, all muddy and full of 
snags and bedsprings and every conceivable 
kind of household cast-offs, yet all import- 
ant to the local antiquarian. Yes, you 
local librarians are sure to be asked ques- 
tions about the river that runs through 
your town. Take, for instance, the Em- 
barrass, which has its source in the cow 
pastures and cornfields south of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois campus. For the first 
few miles in the county its course is hard 
to follow. But by the time it reaches 
Villa Grove it has taken on the character 
of a river—I might add, a typical Illinois 
small river. I take great pleasure spelling 
out its name to visitors from other states 
and asking them to pronounce it, but I 
know little of its history and romance. I 
do know, though, that if I wanted to write 
its story I should follow its course leisurely 
through the southern counties to where it 
flows into the Wabash southwest of Vin- 
cennes. I would have a state geological 
survey map in my pocket as I followed it 
through Camargo, Greenup, Newton, and 
Lawrenceville, and I suspect that I would 
find what I wanted from the natives and 
the property owners along its course. I 
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realize, mind you, that the Embarrass is a 
relatively insignificant river to the world 
at large, but to the local antiquarian it is 
more significant than the Amazon, the 
Rhine, and the Thames. 


The larger rivers, as I have said, have 
received their meed of praise already, 
though there is more to do. I think, for 
instance, of the fine collection of steamboat 
pictures which the University of Illinois 
Library recently acquired under the direc- 
tion of that great librarian, P. L. Windsor. 
The quality and size of the collection would 
amaze you. It provides a panorama of 
those romantic days when river transporta- 
tion was so important in Illinois, a treasure 
house for the regionalist whose special 
hobby is steamboating. In this connection, 
I recall the great truckloads of manuscripts 
and documents about Pacific coast shipping 
that I once saw being unloaded at +the 
Huntington Library, San Marino, Cali- 
fornia. They must have contained every 
shipping order and bill of lading that sev- 
eral companies had collected for years, as 
well as several complete sets of bookkeep- 
ing records. Although such records are not 
to my individual liking, I can see an eco- 
nomic historian’s face wreathe with smiles 
in contemplation of them. California, inci- 
dentally, is most zealous in its attempts to 
collect every scrap of information for its 
regionalists. The Huntington Library, for 
example, had a man in the field constantly 
who devoted his entire time to soliciting 
and accepting any paper or records pertain- 
ing to the history of California and the 
Southwest. 

The American Lakes series is under the 
general editorship of Mr. Milo M. Quaife 
of Detroit. The Great Lakes have, I be- 
lieve, been completed. I can recommend 
particularly Lake Erie, by Professor Harlan 
Hatcher of Ohio State University. It is 
thorough and scholarly, yet readable and 
appealing. On the list for publication are 
Lake Ponchartrain and Great Salt Lake, 
choices that fairly make my mouth water. 
Outside of Lake Michigan, Illinois has 
little to speak of in the way of lakes; it 
may be a state of many rivers, but it has 
few important lakes. But even the smaller 
ones have stories of local interest to tell, 
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and I should be surprised if you are not 
sometimes questioned about them. You can 
well imagine the wealth of story that has 
accumulated about those immense T. V. A. 
lakes in Tennessee and Alabama, stories 
that have been growing during the life of 
this generation. Perhaps their records will 
be more easily kept for succeeding genera- 
tions of regionalists. 

Since the American Ports series deals 
with seaports, I shall pass it by. But I 
cannot resist wondering whether there is 
not some fascinating information to be 
found on Illinois river ports. What, for 
example, is the story of Havana, a town 
that to me simply breathes romance? The 
Illinois State Guide in the American Guide 
Series tells me just enough to whet my 
appetite. I suspect the regional scholar 
would reap a rich harvest visiting its town 
library and its fine old families and homes. 

I‘ come now to one of my favorite sub- 
jects, the part of the railroad in regional 
culture and backgrounds. It appeals, I 
believe, to everyone of my generation and 
before. The present age dreams airplanes, 
but I suspect that there are few people in 
this audience who do not get a bigger 
thrill from a railway train than from a 
plane. So you may be sure that regional- 
ists of the future will be bombarding you 
for all kinds of information on the railroads 
in your community, the history of the 
toads, the poetry and songs, the economic 
and social implications. Some years ago I 
had a scheme for a Railroad Series of 
America, of which I told myself I should 
be general editor. After I had written the 
history of the Illinois Central, I would 
then parcel out other railroads to certain 
interested writers. I would, I told myself, 
travel the length and breadth of the sys- 
tem, collect the human interest stories 
from the railroad men themselves, study 
the Jilinois Central Magazine for all that 
it could offer, examine the available manu- 
script files of the company, include the best 
pictures on the growth and development of 
the road. But because I was a university 
teacher immersed in the literature of the 
past and because such*a project would 
have helped me little professionally, I 
allowed the idea to lapse. I still feel that 
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it has possibilities. One chapter certainly 
would have to be the story of Casey Jones, 
cleared of all the misinformation that is 
currently attached to it. I should have 
visited the scene of the wreck, south of 
Memphis, near Sardis and Batesville, Mis- 
sissippi. I have often wondered if the 
librarians of these little towns (granted 
that they have libraries!) might have accu- 
rate and special information on this episode 
which has added to American song such a 
priceless possession. I have wondered, too, 
if there might not be natives, local anti- 
quarians, who could enlighten me on some 
aspects of the tragedy which are not quite 
clear. I have wondered what the railroad’s 
official account of the accident said. 

Last year, shortly after the advent of the 
popular song entitled “The Atchison, To- 
peka, and Santa Fe,” James Leslie Marshall 
published his very valuable and praise- 
worthy book on The Santa Fe, the Rail- 
road that Built an Empire. It belongs to 
no series, but it is just the kind of thing 
that would go over well with the American 
public. Look at Lucius Beebe’s charming 
collections of pictures of American Rail- 
roads, the last of which, Highball, is one 
of the best. I have liked Mr. Beebe be- 
cause he is a railroad antiquarian as well 
as an admirer of the most modern and pro- 
gressive in railroad equipment. He waxes 
eloquent about the small roads that weave 
in and out of pastures and fields and woods 
throughout America, many of them in the 
hands of receivers, many of them dragging 
two or three freight cars and an antiquated 
passenger car on one round trip daily two 
or three or ten or twenty miles across the 
valley or around the mountain. He adores 
the old narrow-gauge roads, which he finds 
in decreasing abundance in the mountains 
of Colorado, and he writes glowingly about 
the saga of what is now almost their past. 

I have before me a book which the anti- 
quarian who is also a railroad fan should 
know and enjoy. It is called Slow Train to 
Yesterday: A Last Glance at the Local, by 
Archie Robertson, Houghton Mifflin Co., 
1945. I suspect many of you town libra- 
rians have seen the popularity of this book 
because you have been handing it out 
pretty often to people in your town that 
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you never thought would be reading such 
a book. I can recommend it highly. 

(Followed some reading from the book.) 

If you have a discontinued railroad in 
or near your community, some one is going 
to ask you for everything you know about 
it some of these days. There are still a 
great many people in this world to-day who 
would rather follow an old railroad or for 
that matter an old dirt road down its ro- 
mantic way than to speed over silver rails 
or six-lane highways—that is, unless they 
have to get somewhere in a hurry. You 
remember my earlier remarks on Old 
Cahaba, Alabama. In my youth I spent 
many pleasant hours following the old rail- 
road embankment (the rails had been re- 
moved as long as 1902, I believe) through 
cotton fields and by Negro cabins from the 
little junction town on into Cahaba, fifteen 
miles away. I still follow it in memory 
and imagination. I have looked up what 
history I could find about the old road, 
but it is a history that is merely blunt and 
factual—it tells nothing that is warm and 
vibrant and living. Perhaps my most en- 
lightening find in the library was an old 
time-table of this long defunct railroad, 
which told when the trains ran and how 
many there were and who was president of 
the road, a peculiarly personal document 
to the antiquarian. 

I have time now only to suggest in pas- 
sing some other questions that the rabid 
regionalist will be asking. Certainly he will 
be interested in the folkways of your com- 
munity. What songs are sung in your part 
of the state and in your town? Are there 
people around you who can sing the popu- 
lar ballads of England and Scotland, learn- 
ing them from the lips of their mothers 
and grandmothers and not from books? 
Little has been done in Illinois about the 
survivals of those ballads. The work-songs 
of your section are perennially interesting. 
Someone will want to know, too, about the 
folklore of your community: the local opin- 
ions on weather and illness, remedies and 
medicines, and its use of proverbs both 
local and universal. Always around you are 
tall stories ranging from the fabulous saga 
of Paul Bunyan to the clever minutiae of 
the local liars’ club. Folkstories, stories 
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taken directly from the Indians or from 
any primitive or uneducated group, are very 
much in demand. 


What are and have been the party games 
and dancing customs in your community, 
and how do they differ from those in other 
sections of the country? The present day 
is eager to revive its old and native dances, 
particularly its square dances. And what 
about the games that you played in your 
*teens and that your children probably play 
now: Slap in and Slap out, Marching 
around the Levee, Mulberry Bush, London 
Bridge, Drop the Handkerchief, and even 
Postoffice? It is well to let children know 
that these games constitute a folk-custom, 
that they are not merely pastimes that a 
selfish and modern group has concocted. 


I predict that you will often be asked 
questions about the etymology of place 
mames around you and throughout your 
state. We have, I believe, no book on 
Illinois place names comparable, for exam- 
ple, to those of which Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia can boast. Professor Harry 
Paul used to make a fascinating talk on 
the oddities of Illinois place names, but to 
my knowledge it was never _ published. 
There is evidence that many citizens of 
the state are interested in such a project, 
and I know that some of them around 
Bloomington are already busy with it. 


It is obvious enough that all printed and 
manuscript matter of local interest should 
be in the library or available, everything 
that relates to your town and county: 
old letters and documents that present the 
social history of your town and that 
families are willing to give you; the lives 
of your famous men, particularly if they 
are so important as to merit large consider- 
ation from the outside world. Encourage 
local antiquarians to write and speak or 
put their memoirs at least into manuscript. 
Such books are Charley Kiler’s On the 
Banks of the Boneyard are invaluable. You 
have men in your town who know as much 
or more than Mr. Kiler knows about 
Champaign. 
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I need hardly to remind you of the value 
of antiques and museum pieces because our 
citizens have always treasured them. An- 
tique dealers and auctions have made us 
acutely conscious of those antiques that 
were a part of life in older days: churns, 
tavern tables, farming tools, shoemakers’ 
workstools, furniture, glassware, china, and 
a hundred other things. But your custo- 
mers are going to be so antique minded 
that you will not have to encourage them. 
Few there are in these days who have not 
attended auctions and sustained their bid 
until the gavel fell, announcing their suc- 
cessful purchase of a coveted antique. 
Again, let me say in conclusion, that I 
am not suggesting that an already over- 
worked librarian should try to follow up 
all of these ideas that I have thrown out. 
One community offers peculiar advantages 
for furthering some of these interests, an- 
other will find other interests. But when I 
consider how regional minded we are be- 
coming, I should expect to find that all of 
you would be faced with some of these 
questions I have been asking, and I should 
not be surprised to find that some of you 
would be faced with all of them. 


* * * * 


The following letter was received from 
Jesse Stuart, who was the guest speaker 
at the session Friday, October 11: 

“I have never given a written speech, 
nor have I ever written one, in my life. 
The talk I gave at Springfield was spon- 
taneous and was never rehearsed. 

And, I can’t remember all I said. 

I think you can give some of the remarks 
I made. And if you get off the beaten 
path, I’ll not object. I feel very elated 
that you have asked me to reprint portions 
of the talk I gave. If you want to reprint 
something I’ve written, that is not copy- 
righted, you have my permission to do that. 
My visit to Springfield and meeting 
librarians from Illinois was a memorable 
experience that I shall always cherish. 


Sincerely, 
(Signed) Jesse Stuart.” 
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BUSINESS MEETING 


The last General Session of the Fiftieth 
Anniversary Conference of the [Illinois 
Library Association convened Saturday, 
October 12, 1946, at 9:30 in the Abraham 
Lincoln Hotel, Springfield. The meeting 
was called to order by the President, Mr. 
Andrew B. Lemke. 

Mr. Lemke introduced Mr. Paul A. T. 
Noon, in charge of the Regional Library 
Service Program, State Library. 

Mr. Noon told of the progress of the 
Illinois State Library Demonstration and 
introduced the librarians in charge of each 
district. Miss Helene Rogers stated that 
the future budget for the project was in- 
cluded in the state library budget set-up. 

Miss Ida Wright moved that the organ- 
ization write to Emily Taft Douglas and 
thank her for all her work in behalf of 
librarians and of the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation in particular. 

Seconded by Mr. A. Trotier. 

Carried. 

The annual business meeting followed: 

Mr. Lemke reported on the progress made 
toward securing a paid secretary for I. L. A. 
There has been a change of policy on the 
part of many foundations, including the 
Carnegie Foundation toward giving money 
to educational institutions and libraries. In 
future, grants are to be directed into ex- 
perimental channels. 

The secretary’s report was read by Miss 
Bernadine Hanby. The minutes were to 
be filed as read. 

Miss Ruth Gregory presented the Treas- 
urer’s report. It was adopted as read. 

Miss Eleanor W. Welch read the report 
of the Resolutions Committee. Miss Morris 
moved that the report be adopted as read. 
Miss Gregory seconded the motion. Car- 
ried. 

Miss Bernadine Hanby read the report 
of the Elections Committee: 

“To the members of the Illinois Library 
Association. 

Your Election Committee herewith sub- 
mits its report of the results of the mail 
ballot for officers of the Illinois Library 
Association for the coming year. The fol- 
lowing officers have been elected: : 


President—Alice Lohrer, University of 
Illinois Library School; Vice-President and 
President-elect—Ruth W. Gregory, Librar- 
ian, Waukegan Public Library; Secretary— 
Nell Steele, Librarian, Lake Forest Library; 
Treasurer—George B. Brown, University of 
Illinois Library; Member-at-Large, repre- 
senting trustees (three-year term, 1947- 
1950)—Lucy Wilsor Errett (Mrs. Albert W.) 

Mr. Lemke recognized the chairmen of 
the various committees. 

Mr. Lemke introduced Miss Ruth Greg- 
ory, Vice President, who acted on behalf 
of Miss Alice Lohrer, President, who was 
unable to be there. Miss Gregory made a 
few remarks and called for a meeting of 
the Executive Board immediately following 
the close of the conference. 

The meeting was then turned back to 
Mr. Lemke. 

No further business appearing, the last 
General Sessién of the fiftieth anniversary 
conference adjourned. 


BERNADINE C. HANBy, Secretary. 


Report of the Secretary: 


The Executive Board of the Illinois 
Library Association held four called meet- 
ings during the past year. The first was 
held November 17, 1945, at the Hotel La- 
Salle, Chicago. At that meeting, tentative 
committees were set up, it was voted that 
all I. L. A. records be deposited in the 
Archives Division of the State Library at 
Springfield, and chairmen of each section 
of I. L. A. were to be contacted to ascer- 
tain the status of each group. 

The second meeting was held in the 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, December 28, 1945. 
Plans for the I. L. A. conference were dis- 
cussed, the convention committee was set 
up, and a report was made on the Illinois 
campaign for the Library Development 
Fund. 

The third meeting was held at the Mor- 
rison Hotel, Chicago, on May 21, 1946. The 
budget allowed Miss Rogers for the annual 
conference was discussed and increased, in- 
crease of I. L. A. dues was discussed, and 
a By-Laws revisions committee was set up 
to draw up a proposed amendment. 
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The fourth meeting of the Board was 
held at the Abraham Lincoln Hotel, Spring- 
field, October 9, 1946. ‘Chairman of the 
constitutional committee gave her report. 
Mr.\ Lemke reported on the progress made 
toward securing the means for a paid execu- 
tive secretary for I. L. A., and a report was 
made on the findings concerning graduated 
dues. 


Report of Treasurer, 1945-46: 


Receipts 


Balance from 1944-45. .$ 760.65 
Refund from 1945 An- 


nual Dinner ........ 1.00 
Received from Dues... 1,041.00 
Income from _ Invest- 

EE. owas nwaweu esr 51.50 
Rental of Exhibit Space 492.00 

$2,346.15 

Disbursements 
Executive Board....... $ 384.53 
Planning Board ...... 145.15 
Elections Committee... 42.05 
Membership Committee 13.50 
COMEGPERGE «<2. cscsen 112.93 
Contributing Member-- 

SS re er rae 25.00 
a eee 111.06 
eee 23.60 

$ 857.82 
Balance, October 9, 1946 1,488.33 


Nominating Committee: 


Officers for I. L. A. Ballot 
Oct. 1946-Oct. 1947 


Alice Lohrer, President 
(Vice-President, 1945-1946) 
University of Illinois Library School. 


Ruth W. Gregory, ~ Vice-President 
(Treasurer, 1945-1946) 
Librarian, Public Library, Waukegan, III. 


Nell Steele, Secretary 
Librarian, Lake Forest Library, 
Forest, Ill. 


Lake 


George B. Brown, Treasurer 
Capt. C. A. C. Chief, G. M. D. S. 
Libraries 
University of Illinois Library. 
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Mrs. Lucy W. Errett 
Member-at-large (representing trustees) 
3-year term to succeed herself. 


Ev—ELYN M. WotTER, Chairman. 


Certification Board: 


“No activities to report.” 
R. B. Downs, Chairman. 


Report of the Membership Committee: 


The personnel of the Membership Com- 
mittee comprised the following twenty-four 
members: Chairman, Gwladys Spencer, 
University of Illinois Library School, Ur- 
bana; District Librarians, Region 1-6: 
Irene Mason, Mary T. Hugentugler, Mary 
J. Young, Robt. M. Orr, Cora Hendee, 
John R. Banister; Charles D. Anderson, 
Grace Murray, Illinois State Library; Lila 
Kojola, Lincoln Library, Springfield; Eliza- 
beth Abraham, Withers Public Library, 
Bloomington; Eleanor Blum, University of 
Illinois Library, Urbana; Myrtis Bowers, 
Collinsville Memorial Library, Collinsville; 
Charlotte J. Knight, Public Library, Rock- 
ford; Mable E. Kowatsky, Public Library, 
Decatur; Jeanne Lloyd, Warren County 
Public Library, Monmouth; Mildred Met- 
calf, Public Library, Mt. Vernon; Caroline 
G. Mitchell, Wheaton; Ruth Montgomery, 
Public, Library, Peoria; Pauline Newton, 
Sandwich Township Library, Sandwich; 
Lee C. Pickler, Sallie Logan Public Library, 
Murphysboro; Eleanor Plain, Public Li- 
brary, Aurora; Carrola Ruggles, Public Li- 
brary, Metropolis; Lyndal Swofford, West- 
ern Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. 

Each committee member was made re- 
sponsible for encouraging Association mem- 
bership within a particular area in his 
locality in the “Region” in which he served. 
In this way an effort was made to cover 
the entire State. Committee personnel re- 
ported many contacts effected with pros- 
pective members, both by visit and by 
correspondence; and, as a result, the collec- 
tion and return to the Treasurer of dues 
for about 100 members. 

Although the response to the plan was, 
in general, good, and the membership has 
been enlarged, better results could no doubt 
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have been attained if the committee could 
have assembled early in the fiscal year and 
have then made more extensive plans, with 
the aid of recommendations to be obtained 
as a needed guide from the previous com- 
mittee. 

It is, therefore, suggested herewith that 
the following items be considered in con- 
nection with the work of the Membership 
Committee for the ensuing year: (a) State 
areas containing a large number of librar- 
ians who are not members of the Associa- 
tion should have a proportionately heavy 
representation on the committee, since 
there is greater need of emphasis in such 
localities upon new membership; (b) Some 
form of application blanks for membership 
might well be devised and printed; (c) 
Other material, either mimeographed or 
printed is needed in connection with a 
highly desirable, carefully-planned recruit- 
ment program for new members and a 
satisfactory method for retention of those 
who have once become Association mem- 
bers; (d) The committee should be allowed 
in the budget a larger amount for this 
program than has previously been alloted 
to it. 

It is also recommended that the Chairman 
of the Membership Committee establish a 
card file of members’ names’ which shall 


contain information as to the following. 


items in regard to each member: Correct 
statement of position held; address; record 
of dues paid (from the time the file is 
established and name entered). A file of 
this nature when once set up and accu- 
rately maintained for the year should be 
passed on to the incoming chairman of the 
committee to aid in its plan for efficient 
coverage of the entire field. 


Signed, GwLapys SPENCER, Chairman. 


Planning Board of 1945-46: 


The personnel of the Library Planning 
Board during the past year comprised the 
following: Helen S. Babcock (1946), Li- 
brarian, Legler Regional Branch, Chicago 
Public Library; Earl S. Browning (1947), 
Librarian, Peoria Public Library; M. Alice 
Lohrer (1947), Assistant Professor of 


Library Science, University of Illinois 
: 
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Library School; Lowell Martin (1948), As- 
sistant Professor, Graduate Library School, 
University of Chicago; Mildred L. Nickel 
(1948), Librarian, Lyons Township High 
School, La Grange; Mrs. E. W. Paget 
(1946), Trustee, Rockford Public Library; 
Mrs. Beatrice Sawyer Russell (1947), Di- 
rector, Education Service, Quarrie Corpo- 
ration, Chicago; Dorothy Schumacher 
(1946), Librarian, Lane Technical High 
School, Chicago; Dorothy Hiatt (ex officio), 
Chief, Extension Service, Illinois State 
Library; and Arnold H. Trotier, Chairman 
(1948), Assistant University Librarian, 
University of Illinois. 

Subcommittees established during the 
year to carry on special phases of the work 
of the Planning Board were as follows: 


Adult Education Committee (Lowell 
Martin, Chairman). 

Rural Library Service Committee (Alma 
Lundeen, Chairman). 

School Library Service Committee (Mil- 
dred L. Nickel, Chairman). 


The last named committee concerned 
itself with two major problems in the 
course of the year: (1) improvement of 
the status of school librarians of Illinois, 
and (2) preparation of a manual on the 
planning of school library quarters for the 
use of school officials, librarians, and 
architects. A full account of these projects 
is to be found in the report of the School 
Library Service Committee appended 
hereto. 

In 1945 the Illinois Library Association, 
in cooperation with the Advisory Com- 
mittee of the Illinois State Library planned 
and successfully supported the legislation 
which authorized the Secretary of State to 
conduct, through the State Library, between 
July 1, 1945, and June 30, 1947, district 
library demonstrations in unserved areas 
in the six library regions of Illinois and 
appropriated $300,060 for that purpose. 
Miss Helene Rogers, Assistant State Li- 
brarian, was successful in securing before 
the end of 1945 the services of Paul A. T. 
Noon to head up the new program and a 
trained librarian for each of the six dis- 
tricts and, in addition, an itinerant chil- 
dren’s librarian. Progress in getting the 
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demonstrations actually under way was, 
however, disappointingly slow. 


Due to various factors, chief of which 
was probably the protracted delay in re- 
ceiving the necessary bookmobiles, the 
program had not progressed sufficiently by 
the end of the first year of the biennium 
to enable the Planning Board to establish 
by what means the Illinois Library Asso- 
ciation could most effectively ensure the 
kind of library service in Illinois during 
the next few years for which the present 
demonstrations were expected to point the 
way. Accordingly, following thorough con- 
sideration of the problem at two Planning 
Board meetings, the Board submitted to the 
Executive Board on October 9 a recom- 
mendation that it should seek from the 
Advisory Committee of the Illinois State 
Library those facts regarding the library 
demonstrations which. the Illinois Library 
Association requires for the formulation of 
further plans. ‘The development of any 
such plans will be held up until the in- 
formation necessary for an _ intelligent 
program is available to the Planning 
Board. 

ARNOLD H. TROTIER, Chairman. 


Report of Sub-Committee on Library 
Service to Schools: 


The Sub-Committee on Library Service 
to Schools of the Planning Board of the 
Illinois Library Association undertook two 
projects for the year 1946-1947. One was 
the problem of improving the status of the 
school librarian in the State of Illinois, and 
the other was the publication of material 
on the planning of the school library quar- 
ters. Neither project is finished, but both 
are well on the way to completion. 

At the present time school librarians of 
Illinois are not eligible for a life certificate 
unless they have a master’s degree. Life 
certification will not only dignify the 
preparation of the librarian in the eyes of 
her fellow teachers, but will also reduce 
the danger of discrimination against her in 
the application of salary schedules. Since 
the problem of recruiting librarians for 
Illinois schools depends upon improving 
the attractiveness of the position of school 
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librarian, the committee felt that action 
should be taken which would make it pos- 
sible for school librarians with a year of 
professional training beyond the bachelor’s 
degree to qualify for the life certificate. 

With this in mind, five committee mem- 
bers met with Mr. Luther J. Black, Secre- 
tary of the Illinois State Examining Board, 
in Springfield, in May, 1946, and the fol- 
lowing recommendation was submitted to 
him: That the State Examining Board 
endorse an amendment to the certificating 
law which would either provide for a sepa- 
rate life certificate for school librarians, or 
would permit the enclusion of school 
librarians in the present statement of the 
law. The Examining Board recently de- 
cided, however, that they can do nothing 
about it until there is legislation to correct 
it, since the requirement for a life certifi- 
cate is statutory. They advised that our 
committee draw up a form oi bill which we 
would like to see presented to the legis- 
lative committee. Mr. Black, the secretary, 
has volunteered to see that such a bill be 
presented at the next session of the Legis- 
lature. The task of the committee, now, 
is to draw up such a bill. 

Another need in the school library field 
is for some practical publication which 
would answer all the questions, of adminis- 
trators, librarians, and architects, about 
how to plan school library quarters, either 
new or remodelled classrooms. At the sug- 
gestion of Mr. Everett O. Fontaine, Chief 
of the Publishing Department of the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and with the ap- 
proval of Miss Nora Beust, Specialist in 
Libraries at the U. S. Office of Education, 
the committee began an investigation of the 
possibilities of such a publication. 

At the present time an over-all bibliog- 
raphy of the subject has been completed, 
and individual members of the committee 
are preparing ¢hapters on such subjects as 
color schemes, flooring, lighting, sound, 
shelving, furniture, equipment, audio-visual 
materials, size, location, provisions for ex- 
pansion, conference rooms, work rooms, 
listening rooms, and the library-study hall 
combination. The A. L. A. standards are 
to be stressed with each topic. The finished 
publication will include photographs and 
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plans of actual libraries, and will probably 
be from 100 to 150 pages in length. If it 
meets with the approval ofthe editorial 
board, the American Library Association 
will publish it. 

The committee is happy to announce 
that at long last the University of Illinois 
Bulletin, vol. 43, no. 62, June 16, 1946, 
has come off the press. Its title is “Train- 
ing of Teacher-Librarians in Illinois,” and 
is the result of the work done by the 
Planning Board Sub-Committee on Library 
Service to Schools in 1943, when Miss Alice 
Lohrer was chairman. 


The Election Committee herewith submits 
its report of the results of the mail 
ballot for officers of the Illinois Library 
Association for the coming year. The 
following officers have been elected: 


President—Alice Lohrer 
University of Illinois Library School. 


Vice-President and President-elect— 
Ruth W. Gregory 
Librarian, Waukegan Public Library. 


Secretary—Nell Steele 
Librarian, Lake Forest Public Library. 


Treasurer—George B. Brown 
University of Illinois Library. 


Member-at-large, representing trustees 
(three-year term)— 
Lucy Wilson Errett (Mrs. Albert W.) 


HELEN BECKWITH, Chairman. 


Resolutions: 


1. Resolved: That the Illinois Library 
Association at its 50th meeting in 
Springfield, October 10-12, 1946, ex- 
press its gratitude to the Secretary of 
State and State Librarian Edward J. 
Barrett, who wholeheartedly placed at 
the disposal of the association the 
services of the Assistant State Li- 
brarian, Helene H. Rogers, of the staff 
of the State Library and of other sec- 
tions of his department. This added 
greatly to the efficiency, pleasure, and 
profit of the meeting. 


2. Resolved: That appreciation be ex- 


pressed to the Board and Staff of the 
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Illinois State Historical Library, and of 
the Lincoln Library; to the Springfield 
Junior College and to the High School 
libraries of Springfield for effective 
handling of convention arrangements. 
Resolved: That thanks be extended to 
the local hotels for their efficient service 
in spite of the present critical labor and 
food situation. 

Resolved: That special appreciation be 
expressed to .the friends of the Lincoln 
Library for Thursday afternoon’s tea; 
to the exhibitors of the convention for 
the fun and good fellowship of their 
party of Thursday evening; to the IIli- 
nois Historical Society and to the State 
Library for the Friday evening recep- 
tion; and to the New Method Bindery 
of Jacksonville for its unique party. 
These added greatly to our pleasure. 
Resolved: That our gratitude be ex- 
tended to the guest speakers, whose 
messages have broadened our outlook 
and the members who have contributed 
to making this an outstanding program. 
Resolved: That the Illinois Library 
Association emphasize as a forward step 
the Salary Policy Statement of the 
American Library Association as pre- 
sented at the Buffalo meeting June 21, 
1946 and as it appears in the A. L. A. 
Bulletin of October, 1946. 


Resolved: That the association record 
its sense of loss in the death of its 
members, Mrs. Harriet Barnett, li- 
brarian of the Des Plaines Public Li- 
brary, who died November 3, 1945; of 
Miss Mary Bigelow, former librarian of 
the Rockford Public Library, who died 
May 13, 1946; and of Mr. George B. 
Utley, who died September 21, 1946. 
Mr. Utley had been an active member 
of the profession from 1899 until his 
retirement on September 1, 1942. Dur- 
ing these years he had been President 
of the Illinois Library Association and 
of the American Library Association. 
He was a leader whose kind advice and 
whose wisdom did much in developing 
scholarly library service in the state 
and in the nation. 
ELEANOR WEIR WELCH, Chairman. 
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COMMITTEE CHAIRMAN, 1946-47: 


Budget—George B. Brown, Treasurer 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 


Elections—Margaret Caffall. 
Urbana Public Library, Urbana. 


Membership—Lyndal Swofford 
Western Illinois State Teachers College, 
Macomb. 
Nominating—Alice Williams 
' Public Library, Moline. 
Public Relations—Gertrude Gscheidle 
Public Library, Chicago. 


Resolutions—Winifred Ver Nooy 
University of Chicago Library, Chicago. 


Board Chairman: 
Certification—Robert B. Downs 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Planning Board—Arnold H. Trotier 
University of Illinois Library, Urbana. 


Section Chairman: 


CHILDREN’S AND SCHOOLS—Lola’ Tallmadge 
Public Library, Aurora. 


Louise Stubblefield, Secretary 
University of Illinois—Galesburg Unit, 
Galesburg. 


COLLEGE AND REFERENCE—Helen Brown 
MacMurray College, Jacksonville. 
Mary McCoy, Vice-Chairman 
Monmouth College, Monmouth. 
David Macfield, Secretary-Treasurer 
University of Illinois—Navy Pier Library, 
Chicago. 


JUNIOR MEemBeERsS—John R. Banister 
Illinois State Library, District Library, 
Mt. Carmel. 


Betty Stilp, Secretary 
Public Library, Oak Park. 


TRUSTEES—Mrs. Horace B. Garman, 

Decatur. 

Rupert H. Gustafson, Vice-Chairman, 
Rockford. 

Mrs. H. C. Warner, Secretary, 
Dixon. 

Mrs. H. C. Blankmeyer, Executive 
Committee, 
1425 Whittier Ave., Springfield. 

Henry B. Terry, 
Kewanee. 

George Wickstrom, 
Rock Island. 

Mrs. Robert John, 
Waukegan. 
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SPECIAL LIBRARIES IN ILLINOIS 








THE JOINT REFERENCE LIBRARY OF 
PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION CLEARING HOUSE 


By Mrs. Lucite L. Kecx* 


Across the Midway from the main campus 
of the University of Chicago stands a gray 
stone building known for want of a de- 
scriptive title, as “1313”, to the utter con- 
sternation of taxi-drivers, who, if they go 
to the literal spot designated by the street 
number, land in the midst of what was once 
a tennis court, temporarily converted into 
emergency housing barracks. There it 
stands, this gray building a half block from 
the normal position, on the corner of Six- 
tieth Street and Kenwood Avenue. 

1313” has since its ereetion in 1938 
housed the headquarters of certain national 
associations of public officials and other 
organizations interested in government and 
public administration. The principal or- 
ganizations in the building are: Public Ad- 
ministration Clearing House, American 
Municipal Association, American Public 
Welfare Association, American Public 
Works Association, American Society for 
Public Administration, American Society of 
Planning Officials, Civil Service Assembly, 
Council of State Governments, Federation 
of Tax Administrators, Governors’ Confer- 
ence, International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, Municipal Finance Officers Associa- 
tion, National Association of Housing 
Officials, National Association of Assessing 
Officers, National Association of Attorneys 
General, National Association of Secretaries 
of State, National Association of State 
Budget Officers, Public Administration 
Service. Each of these organizations is 
separate and distinct and entirely inde- 
pendent, but it has been possible for their 
secretariats to cooperate in many helpful 
ways. These organizations share the belief 


* Librarian, 1313 E. 60th St., Chicago 37. 


that government in the United States can 
be made more satisfactory if administrative 
organization, techniques, and methods are 
improved; and that the responsibility for 
such improvement rests primarily upon 
public officials. 

Public Administration Clearing House is 
a corporation not for profit, organized un- 
der the laws of the State of Illinois. It 
has been financed for its ordinary needs by 
special grants of funds so that it makes no 
general appeal for memberships or contri- 
butions. 

The purpose of the Clearing House is 
to facilitate the interchange of information, 
points of view, ideas, and experience among 
organizations of public officials, organiza- 
tions of citizens, and other groups which 
are planning for improvements in the ad- 
ministrative technique of government; to 
encourage closer cooperation among these 
groups; and to assist in making available 
to eacH group the information and technical 
resources and experience at the disposal of 
other organizations, thus preventing over- 
lapping of program and duplication of 
effort. The Clearing House seeks particu- 
larly to bring together operating @fficials 
and research and technical experts to re- 
duce the gap between theory and practice. 


In carrying out its purpose the Clearing 
House publishes biennially a directory of 
voluntary, unofficial organizations in the 
field of public administration; calls special 
conferences; maintains a personnel exchange 
service which helps public officials locate 
specially qualified candidates for research 
and administrative positions; disseminates 
through its News Bulletin to newspaper 
and magazine editors information concern- 
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ing significant developments in the field of 
public administration; manages the build- 
“ing ‘at 1313 East 60th Street and certain 
joint enterprises or services for the or-¢ 
ganizations which have their headquarters 
there. 

The Clearing House maintains the Joint 
Reference Library, to the support of which 
each organization in the building makes an 
annual contribution of money and a con- 
tinuous contribution of material. 

Each of the organizations collects. re- 
ports, statistical data, journals, and pamph- 
lets which are difficult for the ordinary 
library to secure. Through the Joint 
Reference Library, material of general in- 
terest and value received by one organiza- 
tion is really made available to the others. 
The Library indexes and files all material 
received, provides reference services for the 
association, prepares special subject bibliog- 
raphies, and publishes a weekly checklist, 
Recent Publications On Governmental Prob- 
lems. This accessions list is classified by 
subject and is available on a subscription 
basis at $5 per year. The Library collec- 
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tion now includes approximately seventy- 
six thousand pamphlets, twenty-five thou- 
sand books, and eight hundred periodical 
titles. 

The Joint Reference Library was founded 
in 1932, as a result of the recognition on 
the part of the organizations then con- 
$tituting the group (in rented quarters on 
58th Street) of the economy which was 
bound to result from a pooling of the col- 
lection of materials for reference. It has 
functioned as a division of Public Adminis- 
tration Clearing House. 

The writer has served as librarian since 
the establishment of the library. Mrs. 
Grace Weiner, who joined the staff at the 
same time, became assistant librarian, a 
post which she retained until 1945. Since 
her resignation Miss Marianne Yates, a 
member of the professional staff since 1942, 
has been assistant librarian. Other present 
members of the professional staff are Mrs. 
Martha Gilchrist and Mrs. Joyce Cavan- 
augh. In addition, the staff has three and 
one-half clerical workers, one a part-time 
student assistant. 





View Looking South from Reading 


Room. 














— 
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Members of the professional staff rotate 
in various duties. It has been our expe- 
rience that catalogers are better catalogers 
when they spend part of their time at 
reference work, and conversely they bring 
an intimate knowledge of the insides of 
books to the reference work. 

The . library, because of its service 
through the organizations in the group to 
public officials, stresses current information, 
for which it depends heavily upon its up- 
to-date and extensive pamphlet collection 
and upon current periodicals. It indexes 
significant periodical articles because (a) 
many of the publications in its collection 
are too highly specialized to be included 
in the Wilson indexes, and (b) because its 
specialized subject breakdown has to be 
very fine in order to provide maximum 
service in this complex field. 

The pamphlet collection is housed in 
vertical files and is arranged by subject 
heading. Each pamphlet is assigned a sub- 
ject, is entered in the catalog, and given 
an accession number—the latter to facilitate 
circulation. Because of its “joint” nature, 
the library is able to circulate its materials 
only within the building except when it has 
duplicates, in which case it will honor a 
loan to a member of one of the associations 
or to another library. *Frequent weeding 
is an important factor in a pamphlet 
library. 

When the library was first organized a 
study of the various classification systems 
convinced the staff that the best system 
for its needs was one devised at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota by William Anderson 
and Sophia Hall Glidden, and entitled A 
Classification for Political Science Material. 
This system is like the Library of Con- 
gress scheme in that it is a combination 
of letters and numerals, but unlike it in 
that the numerals are used decimally. This 
publication, issued in a small edition by 
the University of Minnesota Press in 1928, 


was out of print by the mid-thirties, a‘ 


period during which many new libraries in 
this field were established. Recognition of 
a need for its revision and of a steady 
demand for an adequate classification 


* Current lists in all phases of the field are 
checked constantly in ordering procedure. 
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system in this rapidly expanding field led 
Public Administration Clearing House to 
employ Mrs. Glidden to prepare a much- 
expanded revision. The cataloger of the 
Joint Reference Library staff, Miss Dorothy 
Marchus (now Mrs. Dorothy Marchus 
Senesh of the University of Denver library 
staff) was the co-author. The American 
Library Association joined Public Adminis- 
tration Service as publishers, largely be- 
cause the American Library Association 
felt that the subject headings contained in 
the index to the scheme would be useful 
to public and college libraries in a field 
inadequately covered by the more orthodox 
lists, and also that special collections in 
libraries could employ the scheme to ad- 
vantage, inserting it at an arbitrary point, 
as 350 in Dewey or JZ in LC. 

The Joint Reference Library collection is 
gradually undergoing reclassification under 
the scheme. 

Proximity to the University pf Chicago 
makes the Joint Reference Library a valu- 
able adjunct to the university libraries. 
While its facilities are geared chiefly to the 
needs and use of the staffs of the “1313” 
organizations, it is happy to welcome grad- 
uate students in social sciences and related 


‘subjects to use its reference facilities. On 


the other hand, through the medium of the 
Joint Reference Library, the splendid re- 
sources of the University libraries are made 
available to the “1313” staffs, who warmly 
appreciate the ever gracious assistance of 
the personnel of the University library. 

The Joint Reference Library maintains 
close relations with special libraries in the 
federal government, in state agencies, and 
with municipal reference libraries and 
governmental research bureaus throughout 
the country. 

Visitors to the Midway are invited to 
include “1313” and its Joint Reference 
Library in their itinerary. The slightly 
irregular address of the building reflects no 
effort toward seclusion. Though the edifice 
itself is built on rather academic lines, it 
is not a “stuffy” place, for two reasons: 
Its inhabitants are people interested pri- 
marily in the activities of other people, and 
(2) The building is air-conditioned. Come 
and see. 
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ILLINOIS LIBRARIES 


AROUND THE STATE 





. What's News in Library Service 








To Illinois Librarians and Trustees: 

Bills (S. B. 287-288-289-290) have been 
introduced in the Senate of the 65th Gen- 
eral Assembly which amends certain sec- 
tions of “The State Library Act,” repeals 
others and adds two new sections. (See 
attached copy of Bill.) 


S. B. 287 provides: 


1. For the creation of a State Library 
Board 

a—of five members 

b—‘“appointed by Governor” 

c—‘‘not more than three of whom 
shall belong to any one party” 

d—appointed “for terms of five years 
beginning in July 1 in the year 
of appointment” 

«e—‘‘no board member shall serve for 
more than two consecutive full 
terms” 

f—“member (of Board) shall receive 
no compensation, but shall be re- 
imbursed for expenses necessarily 
incurred in the performance of 
their duties.” 


2. “The State Library Board shall” 
a—‘“employ a chief librarian” 
b—‘and such assistants and other em- 
ployees as it may require for the 
administration of this Act.” 

c—*“shall have the direction and con- 
trol of the State Library” 


3. “The Chief Librarian” 


a—shall be a graduate of an accred- 
ited library school” 

b—‘shall have had administrative li- 
brary experience” 

c—‘“the term of appointment of the 
Chief Librarian shall be indefinite, 
subject to removal for cause.” 


4. “Who entitled to use library:” 

a—‘‘Books and other reading mate- 
rial may be loaned to state offi- 
cials, employees of the State, ur- 
ban and rural schools, study 
groups, individuals living in com- 
munities without library service 
and to established libraries to sup- 
plement their book collection and 
to other individuals at the discre- 
tion of the Chief Librarian under 
rules and regulations approved by 
the State Library Board.” 

5. “The Secretary of State shall turn 
over all library materials, furniture 
and other property belonging to the 
State Library to the State Library 
Board as soon as the Board has been 
appointed.” 

This Bill would .transfer the duties of the 
administration of the State Library from 
the Secretary of State to a board with no 
specified qualifications other than “not more 
than 3 of whom shall belong to the same 
political party.” 

Since the early days of statehood (1825) 
the Secretary of State has been charged 
with the responsibility of providing library 
service. Since that date there never has 
been anything of partisan nature introduced 
in the direction of the State Library. This 
Bill is now considered a definite attempt 
to inject politics into the administration of 
the State Library. 


Under the Present Law* and the Present 
Administration, There Is: 
1. A State Library Advisory Committee. 
a—of 7 members 
b—“The Secretary of State shall ap- 


_* For full text of present law see Illinois Re- 
vised Statutes, 1945, pp. 3221-23; or, Library 
Laws of Illinois, in force July, 1945, pp. 49-52. 
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point in each of these regional li- 
brary districts a district librarian, 
except in District 2 . . ., he may 
appoint two district librarians.” 
(Section 3 of “The State Library 
Act” reads “The State shall be 
divided into six regional library 
‘districts as follows:” (The coun- 
ties comprising each district are 
listed in the Statute.) 


When I asked the seven librarians 
now on the State Library Advisory 
Committee to serve as members I 
did not know the political affiliations 
of any one of them, nor do I know 
and further more nor do I care about 
it. I appointed each member un- 
equivocally because of their interest 
in library service, not only in their 
own community but in the State, as 
well as for their professional qualifi- 
cations. 


The State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. 
a—“The librarians appointed 

shall constitute an Advisory Li- 

brary Committee whose duty it 

shall be to make recommendations 
concerning the policies and man- 
agement of the State Library.” 

1. the Advisory Committee is 
made up of librarians. 

2. the duties are “to make recom- 
mendations concerning the 
policies and management of 
the State Library.” 

3. a schedule of quarterly meet- 
ings has been in effect but 
during the war years, this was 
impossible to follow. 

4. Members receive no compen- 
sation but are reimbursed for 
expenses necessarily incurred 
in the performance of their 
duties. 


The Staff. 


a—There are 112 employees in the 
State Library, and, all are carried 
on the payroll of the Illinois State 
Library. Of that number 60 are 


II. 


III. 


IV. 
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certified by the Illinois State Civil 
Service Commission. 


As Secretary of State and State 
Librarian, I am impressed that, the 
proponents of S. B. 287 endorse it 
“in view of the fact that the Secre- 
tary of State has many other duties 
in addition to administering the 
State Library, he can give only 
divided attention to the problems of 
the Library.” In state government 
no state official has only one duty 
to which he can give undivided 
attention. 


Comment is that “the proposed 
amendment will provide for a policy 
forming body (The State Library 
Board) which will have as its sole 
function the control of the State 
Library.” The proposed Bill pro- 
vides that “members shall receive 
no compensation.” Does this infer 
that only persons financially inde- 
pendent will be appointed to the 
Board since they will have only the 
control of the State Library as their 
concern? 


A statement has been made that 
“the State Library under the present 
scheme is subject to a change in 
policy each time there is a new Sec- 
retary of State.” The policies of the 
State Library are determined after 
consultation with the legally ap- 
pointed State Library Advisory Com- 
mittee. Statutory requirements of 
State government effect certain basic 
policies. 

A statement has been made that 
“Stability in the management of the 
Library is also furthered by the pro- 
vision for a librarian holding an in- 
definite appointment under which he 
may be removed only for cause.”” My 
question “What is ‘cause’?” It might 
well be race, creed or political affili- 
ations. 


The proponents state “the proposed 
board is in line with good library 
administration elsewhere in the coun- 
try.” Have the proponents forgotten 
there is already a “State Library 
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Advisory Committee” which is 
charged with the responsibility “to 
make recommendations concerning 
the policies and management of the 
State Library.” If the members of 
this Committee are not fulfilling 
their duty why have not proponents 
asked for their removal? Have the 
proponents consulted the Committee, 
or asked to consult the Committee, 
about policies or management of the 
State Library? 


VI. The State Library Advisory Commit- 
tee was legally established in July 
1939 when “The State Library Act” 
was rewritten as recommended and 
drafted by leaders in library work in 
Illinois. At that time the State 
Library loaned 675,553 volumes 
throughout the State. In the bien- 
nium just closing 1,187,817 volumes 
have been loaned. 


VII. As for being “good library adminis- 
tration elsewhere in the country”— 
we are concerned with good library 
service in Illinois! Each state has its 
own Constitution, its own laws and 
its own policies, and, each state must 
work out its own problems in best 
possible manner for that state. What 
fits one state may not fit any other. 


As State Librarian, I will appreciate 
your comments and opinions about the 
present administration, and, will welcome 
any questions you may want to ask. In the 
meantime, my colleagues and I shall be 
busy with our program of providing more 
and better library service in Illinois. 

Epwarp J. BARRETT, 

Secretary of State and State Librarian. 

Springfield, Illinois. 
1 May 1947. 
a 


A BILL (S. B..287) 


For An Act to amend Sections 2, 8, 10, 11, 
12, 13, 14 and 15 of “The State Library 
Act”, approved July 13, 1939, to add 
Sections 2.1 and 15.1 thereto, and to re- 
peal Sections 3, 4, 6, 7 and 9 thereof. 
BE IT ENACTED BY THE PEOPLE 

OF THE STATE OF ILLINOIS, REP- 
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REPRESENTED IN THE GENERAL 
ASSEMBLY: 


Section 1. Sections 2, 8, 10, 11, 12 13, 
14, and 15 of “The State Library Act”, 
approved July 13, 1939, are amended, and 
Sections 2.1 and 15.1 are added thereto, the 
amended and added Sections to read as 
follows: 


Sec. 2. (Secretary of) State LIBRARY 
BOARD (to be librarian).) THERE 
SHALL BE A (The Secretary of) State 
LIBRARY BOARD (shall be librarian of 
the State library, and) WHICH shall have 
the direction and control (thereof) OF 
THE STATE LIBRARY. (He) IT (may) 
SHALL make and enforce such rules and 
regulations in relation to the care, arrange- 
ment and use of books, PAMPHLETS, 


PERIODICALS, maps, MUSIC SCORES, | 


PHOTOGRAPHS, PRINTS, MANU- 
SCRIPTS, (charts, papers,) AND OTHER 
MATERIALS WHICH ARE COM- 
MONLY PRESERVED AND USED IN 
LIBRARIES, AS WELL AS THE furni- 
ture and other (things) PROPERTIES 
belonging to the State Library, as (he) IT 
may deem proper. 

SEC. 2.1. THE STATE LIBRARY 
BOARD SHALL CONSIST OF FIVE 
MEMBERS, NOT MORE THAN THREE 
OF WHOM SHALL BELONG TO ANY 
OQNE PARTY, APPOINTED BY THE 
GOVERNOR FOR TERMS OF FIVE 
YEARS BEGINNING ON JULY 1 IN 
THE YEAR OF APPOINTMENT, EX- 
CEPT THAT THE FIRST APPOINTEES 
SHALL SERVE FOR TERMS OF ONE, 
TWO, THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE 
YEARS, RESPECTIVELY, AS DESIG- 
NATED BY THE GOVERNOR. VACAN- 
CIES SHALL BE FILLED IN THE 
SAME MANNER. NO BOARD MEM- 
BER SHALL SERVE FOR MORE THAN 
TWO CONSECUTIVE FULL TERMS. 


THE FIRST MEETING OF THE 
BOARD SHALL BE CALLED BY A 
TEMPORARY CHAIRMAN DESIG- 
NATED BY THE GOVERNOR. AT 
SUCH MEETING, THE BOARD SHALL 
CHOOSE ONE OF ITS MEMBERS AS 
CHAIRMAN AND SHALL CHOOSE 
SUCH OTHER OFFICERS AS IT 
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DEEMS NECESSARY. ALL OTHER 
PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD 
SHALL BE PRESCRIBED IN ITS 
RULES. MEMBERS SHALL RECEIVE 
NO COMPENSATION, BUT SHALL BE 
REIMBURSED FOR EXPENSES: NES- 
ESSARILY INCURRED IN THE PER- 
FORMANCE OF THEIR DUTIES. 

THE STATE LIBARY BOARD SHALL 
EMPLOY A CHIEF LIBRARIAN AND 
SUCH ASSISTANTS AND OTHER EM- 
PLOYEES AS IT MAY REQUIRE FOR 
THE ADMINISTRATION OF THIS 
ACT. THE CHIEF LIBRARIAN SHALL 
BE A GRADUATE OF AN ACCRED- 
ITED LIBRARY SCHOOL, AND SHALL 
HAVE HAD ADMINISTRATIVE LI- 
BRARY EXPERIENCE. THE TERM 
OF APPOINTMENT OF THE CHIEF 
LIBRARIAN SHALL BE INDEFINITE, 
SUBJECT TO REMOVAL FOR CAUSE. 

Sec. 8. Who Entitled to Use Library.) 
Books and other reading material may be 
loaned to state officials, employees of the 
state, urban and rural schools (not having 
library facilities in the schools), study 
groups, individuals living in communities 
without library service and to established 
libraries to supplement their book collec- 
tion and to other individuals at the dis- 
cretion of the CHIEF LIBRARIAN, 
UNDER RULES AND REGULATIONS 
APPROVED BY THE State LIBRARY 
BOARD (Librarian). 

(Any individual, study group, school, li- 
brary, or community requesting reading 
materials from the State Library must fill 
in an application for this service, thereby 
becoming officially recorded as a registered 
borrower of the State Library.) 

(Registrants not requesting reading ma- 
terials for three consecutive years must re- 
new their application before reading ma- 
terials can be loaned to them.) 

Sec. 10. Replacements.) If any person 
fails to return any book or other item taken 
from the library within the time prescribed 
by the State LIBRARY BOARD (Libra- 
rian), or injures the same, he shall be 
obliged to (replace) REIMBURSE THE 
STATE LIBRARY FOR the said item. 
(such replacement item to be in new con- 
dition.) 
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Sec. 11. Fines—Evidence.) All fines 
and charges for any books or other items 
lost accruing under and by virtue of this 
Act, or for the violation of any of the rules 
adopted by the STATE LIBRARY BOARD 
(librarian,) shall be recoverable in the 
name of the People of the State of Illinois 
by an action (of debt) before any justice 
of the peace or court having jurisdiction 
of the same. In all such trials, the (entries) 
RECORDS of the STATE LIBRARY 
(librarian, made as herebefore prescribed) 
shall be evidence of the delivery of the 
book and of the date of such delivery; and 
it shall be (his) THE duty OF THE 
STATE LIBRARY BOARD to carry the 
provisions of this Act into effect, and to 
sue for all injuries done to the library, and 
for all penalties under this Act. 

Sec. 12. Federal Aid.) The (Secretary 
of) State LIBRARY BOARD is hereby 
authorized and empowered to do all things 
necessary and proper to full.cooperate with 
(the) ANY United States (Commission of 
Education) OFFICIAL OR AGENCY in 
the administering of any act heretofore, or 
hereafter enacted for the purpose of appro- 
priation of funds for the payment of sal- 
aries, books, periodicals, library supplies, 
equipment and for the maintenance of the 
expense of public library services. 

Sec. 13. Seal and Authenticated Copies.) 
The State LIBRARY (librarian) shall have 
an official seal which shall be used to 
authenticate all books or records in (his) 
ITS custody that are not exempt from 
examination as confidential or protected 
by subsisting copyright. A fee of fifty cents 
per page shall be charged for each authen- 
ticated book or record, except there shall 
be no charge for the making or authentica- 
tion of such copies or reproductions fur- 
nished to any department or agency of the 
state for official use. When any such copy 
or reproduction is authenticated by the 
official seal of the State LIBRARY (libra- 
rian), it shall be prima facie evidence of 
the correctness of such books and records 
and shall be received in evidence in the 
same manner and with like effect as the 
originals. 

Sec. 14. Custody of Grounds and Build- 
ings.) The custody and control of the 
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Archives Building and Grounds shall be 
under the exclusive jurisdiction of the 
State LIBRARY BOARD (librarian). 

Sec. 15. State officials may turn over 
documents to Archives Division.) Any offi- 
cial of the State of Illinois may turn over 
to the State LIBRARY librarian, with 
(his) THE consent OF THE STATE 
LIBRARY BOARD, for permanent preser- 
vation in the Archives Division, any official 
books, records, documents, original papers, 
or files, not in current use in his office, 
taking a receipt therefor. 

SEC. 15.1. THE SECRETARY OF 
STATE SHALL TURN OVER ALL LI- 
BRARY MATERIALS, FURNITURE, 
AND OTHER PROPERTY BELONGING 
TO THE STATE LIBRARY TO THE 
STATE LIBRARY BOARD AS SOON AS 
THE BOARD HAS BEEN APPOINTED. 

Sec. 2. Sections 3, 4, 6, 7, and 9 of said 
Act are repealed. 


* *£ *&£ £ 


The following sound films in color are 
now available to borrow from the Illinois 
State Library: 

Library on wheels 

(re bookmobile service) 
Know your library 

(useful to introduce library service to 

students) 
It’s all yours 

(useful with teen age) 
Improve your reading 

(for remedial reading groups) 
How to read a book 

Requests for the films should be sent to 
the Art Department, Illinois State Library, 
Springfield, IIl. 

os 2's «© 


“Sideflms and Motion Pictures — To 
Help Instructors” is the title of a new 
catalog of selected visual teaching aids pro- 
duced and distributed by the School Service 
Department of The Jam Handy Organiza- 
tion. This booklet lists discussional slide- 
film kits, sound slidefilms, and educational 
sound motion pictures for vocational train- 
ing and classroom use. All subjects have 
been selected for timeliness and adaptability 
to current teaching trends and instructors 
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needs. Free copies of this new catalog may 
be obtained by writing to The Jam Handy 
Organization, 2821 East Grand Boulevard, 
Detroit 11, Michigan. 


* * * * 


“In this day of prodigal dissemination of 
information we are all in danger of being 
drowned in ink.” This quotation from the 
introduction to the enlarged and revised 
edition of Magazines for School Libraries 
(202p. $1.90, H. W. Wilson Company, New 
York 52, N. Y.) is by no means an over- 
statement. Nearly 6,000 magazines are 
being published in this country today. 
Hence, to read the April issues, devoting 
two hours to a title and reading forty hours 
a week, would require nearly six vacation- 
less years. The need for a guide to selec- 
tion is obvious. Equally obvious, with the 
magazine scene changing constantly, is the 
need for frequent revisions. 

In general the new book follows the pat- 
tern of its predecessor. In all, 265 maga- 
zines are analyzed or charted. These were 
selected from an original screening of all 
titles, which disclosed 700 that merited con- 
sideration. The final selection of 100 is, of 
course, a well balanced list including all 
fields of interest. A descriptive paragraph 
is devoted to each title recommended. 

There is an interesting discussion of 
comics in the first part of the book which 
is devoted to magazines for elementary 
schools. Twenty-one magazines are recom- 
mended and of these eight appear in the 
second part of the book which discusses 
magazines for secondary schools. Ap- 
pendexes include a bibliography, research 
studies in aviation and home-making peri- 
odicals the Tennessee report, a discussion 
of periodical indexes and criteria for 
evaluating magazines and suggestions for 
class projects. The author, Laura K. 
Martin, is Chairman of the Magazine 
Evaluation Committee of the American As- 
sociation of School Libraries. 

at +s 26 


Bound volumes of the Occupational In- 
dex for 1945 and 1946 are now available 
at $6.50 each from Occupational Index, 
Inc., New York University, New York 3, 
N. Y. (Continued on p. 220) 
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WHAT DOES AN ARCHIVIST DO? 


By Maracaret C. Norton* 


‘*Wruat does an archivist do, anyhow!” 
That question is nearly always asked an 
archivist by a new acquaintance. Webster’s 
dictionary defines an archivist as “a cus- 
todian of archives or records,” and archives 
as “public records or documents preserved 
as evidence of facts; as, national or family 
archives.” 

The term archives has two common con- 
notations: that they are historical records 
(and as such are chiefly valuable for pro- 
moting patriotism and for genealogical 
reference) or that they are diplomatic and 
military documents containing secrets to be 
acquired at any cost by enemy agents 
(a romantic notion fostered by novelists 
and writers of movie scenarios.) Actually, 
although certain records do have such at- 
tributes, most of them are of a more 
prosaic nature, being fundamentally records 
of business transactions. The term archives 
is equally, applicable to the business records 
of an individual, of an institution, of a com- 
mercial firm and of a government, though 
it is from the point of view of government 
records that the subject will be discussed 
here. For a discussion of the principal 
types of official records, their purpose and 
relative value, see the article entitled 
“Record Making” which appeared in the 
February 1945 issue of Illinois Libraries 
(Vol. 27, p. 127-133). 

The objective of a government archivist 
is to work towards a well rounded program 
for all departments. He is interested not 
only in those records already in or about 
to be transferred to, his custody, but also 
in the creation of records. As defined by 


* Archivist, Illinois State Library, Springfield. 


Mr. Theodore R. Schellenberg before a 
National Archives staff conference,* “ar- 
chival concern with the management of 
current records has two objectives, namely: 
(1) to obtain a full adequate documenta- 
tion of functions and activities; and (2) 
to obtain efficient management of records 
in order to facilitate (a) orderly segrega- 
tion and elimination of useless records as 
they become noncurrent and (b) ease of 
reference service both before and after the 
records are transferred to the archives.” 
Putting the same thoughts into different 
words, we may say that the work of an 
archivist includes the physical care of 
records entrusted to him; helping depart- 
ments to eliminate from their holdings 
those records which have no. further legal 
or historical value and documents having 
no record qualities; helping them to reduce 
to workable proportions the bulk of records 
which must be preserved for a_ while 
longer; and to advise them in the creation 
of new records so that future record accu- 
mulations shall be adequate in scope, com- 
pact in form and scheduled for planned 
destruction after an appropriate period of 
time. As custodian of records of enduring 
value the archivist must not only furnish 
suitable housing facilities for such records 
as other departments are willing to relin- 
quish to his custody, but he must also be 
vigilant to forestall destruction of other 
records of permanent or historical value. 
The records entrusted to his care must be 
put into good physical condition and ar- 
ranged, inventoried and otherwise described 


* Printed in Jilinois Libraries, 1947, Vol. 29, 
pp. —. 
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in a manner which will permit efficient and 
quick production for service, and he must 
be prepared to supply copies either with or 
without certification. 

Among the eypes of governmental records 
generally deposited in the archives depart- 
ment are the following: 

(1) Records relating to obsolete func- 
tions of a department, or records which for 
other reasons are so seldom consulted for 
office purposes that the department is will- 
ing to release them to the jurisdiction of 
the archives department, as, for instance, 
colonial or territorial records. Such records 
are generally chiefly of historical interest. 

(2) Records of discontinued boards, 
bureaus, commissions and departments 
whose functions have not been continued 
by some other department. Illinois has 
comparatively few records of that type, but 
the archives of the State Council of Defense 
(World War I) and of the War Council 
(World War II) are examples. 

(3) Records in active but not current 
use. By that is meant that the records in 
question are no longer used by the depart- 
ment in connection with its own business, 
but are called for frequently by outsiders. 
Revolutionary and civil war service records, 
for instance, formerly used chiefly for estab- 
lishing pension claims, are now consulted 
almost exclusively for genealogical pur- 
poses. 

(4) Records requiring especial security, 
as colonial charters, the Constitution, en- 
rolled laws and records relating to govern- 
ment owned real estate. Such records 
normally are not loaned to other depart- 
ments but must be consulted in the ar- 
chives building under the immediate 
supervision of the archives staff. 

(5) Older county records, particularly 
those for the colonial period. Some of the 
smaller states, notably Delaware and Mary- 
land, are trying to concentrate all colonial 
records in the State archives. Other 
younger states or those of relatively large 
area (especially New York) are encourag- 
ing the creation of county archival agencies 
or otherwise promoting better care of the 
‘records by local officials. 

(6) Records used only occasionally for 
government business, usually referred to as 
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“semi-current records.” Such records are 
generally permanent and of especial im- 
portance, needing the physical and moral 
protection of the archives building, but used 
in a manner which requires that the de- 
partments retain immediate jurisdiction 
over them. An example of this category 
of records is the file of case records on 
professional licenses. Records of that type 
are either deposited in the archives with 
the stipulation that they are to be loaned 
back to the department as needed, or else 
the department may be assigned a vault in 
the archives building to which it has ex- 
clusive access. 

Traditionally the American archivist has 
concentrated upon the care of records of 
historical value. That this has been an 
important service no one can deny, since 
government records form the primary and 
often the only source material for early 
American history. Because of this em- 
phasis upon historic aspects of archives, 
this care of historical documents has come 
to be regarded as the principal duty of 
an archivist and most state archivists are 
required to act also as state historians. As 
such they have to spread their time and 
resources over a broad field which has little 
relationship to the science of archives as 
records of government. The state historical 
department has as its primary duty the 
promotion of the study of state and local 
history. This objective is reached through 
the accumulation of an historical library 
(including manuscripts as well as books); 
through publications of books, articles and 
often historical periodicals; through 
speeches, exhibits, radio programs, projects 
for visual aid for schools, maintenance of 
historic sites, erection of road markers, 
conducting pilgrimages, etc. The state 
historian’s interest, so far as records go, 
is chiefly in selected individual documents 
of historical or biographical interest. His 
impulse would be, to use an Illinois exam- 
ple, to remove the Black Hawk war items 
found in various filing units in the archives 
of the Governor, the Secretary of State and 
the General Assembly, and to reassemble 
them into a “Black Hawk War Collection.” 


He might be almost wholly neglectful of 
other records in those series because they 
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relate to routine government business and 
may not seem to have much historical in- 
terest. 

The archivist, on the other hand, while 
far from indifferent to the historical value 
of those individual documents, would think 
first of the manner in which they would be 
used for the legal purposes for which they 
were created, and handle them as an or- 
ganic part of the records of the government 
agency to which they appertain. The 
archivist may find it desirable to segregate 
certain exceptionally valuable items, as we 
have done at Illinois in the case of the 
Lincoln documents, but he will do this in 
a manner which will preserve the legal 
identity of each document. He will punc- 
tilliously place in the folder from which 
each was removed, a photographic copy of 
the original together with a memorandum 
to the effect that the document has been 
removed for safekeeping to a specific file. 
Accompanying each original there will be 
another memorandum explaining exactly 
where the document belongs in the file from 
which it was removed. 

In other words, the historian is inter- 
ested in archives primarily from the sub- 
ject side, whereas the archivist never loses 
sight of the fact that archives fundamentally 
are legal records, records which were cre- 
ated to facilitate government business. 
Government records are used to justify an 
official action, to record proceedings, to 
explain and record policy decisions and to 
establish rights under the law for citizens 
and the government, either separately or 
in relation to each other. No matter how 
much historicity may accrue to a document 
the archivist must be able to attest to its 
authenticity, citing its specific source and 
place in the records of the agency which 
created it. In fact, the longer the expe- 
rience of the archivist, the more convinced 
he becomes that a record must be very old 
indeed that will never again be used for 
legal purposes. 

Not only the arrangement of the docu- 
ments but the type of finding mediums are 
based upon different principles in the case 
of historical manuscript collections and 
archival documents. Fortunately the proper 
type of guide for archives is equally useful 
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to the historian and to the government 
official, the principal difference between 
guides for the older and for the more 
modern records being that the older records 
may call for “somewhat fuller descriptions. 

In saying that a state historian is not 
per se an archivist, we do not mean to 
imply that a state historian is incapable of 
applying archival principles and that many 
state historians who are combining both 
types of work are not also competent 
archivists. We do maintain, however, that 
because of the differences in point of Wew 
and in methods of preparing and servicing 
materials, it is advisable to separate the 
offices of state historian and state archivist. 
The archivist who is limited to work with 
older records, which is almost always the 
case where the two functions are handled 
by one staff, is not performing all of the 
services which other state officials have a 
right to demand from him. 

If the first duty of the archivist is to 
act as custodian of records, his second 
equally important (some say paramount) 
duty is to work for a well rounded and 
adequate records system for his govern- 
ment. This implies three things: 

(1) The archivist must be the specialist 
in the government who can see the picture 
as a whole, permitting him to judge the 
comparative value of records. 

(2) He must relieve the present critical 
storage problem of government departments 
by showing them how to select noncurrent 
permanent records for transfer to the ar- 
chives and how to reduce the bulk of other 
records by substitution of microfilm copies 
where practicable, and authorize them to 
destroy records which have no further legal 
or other value. Left to themselves, depart- 
ments may preserve records which dupli- 
cate material to be found in more usable 
form elsewhere, or they may destroy records 
under the mistaken idea that some other 
department is preserving a record which 
that department in turn has destroyed be- 
cause it. believes the first department is 
preserving the record. Departments are 
generally competent to judge whether they 
will have further legal use for their records, 
but they often seek to destroy records 
which have taken on a, to them unthought 
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of, research value. The archivist as a 
specialist in governmental administration 
and in history and the one official who has 
an experienced over-all view of his govern- 
ment’s records is more competent to judge 
these values than the departments alone, 
though he will of course be guided by ad- 
vice from the responsible records officials 
of the departments. 

(3) He must help departments to create 
future records more scientifically. He will 
show departments how to “schedule” their 
re@ords to predetermine how long various 
categories of records are to be preserved, 
and how to set up files so that the process 
of weeding is automatic. Even more im- 
portant, the archivist will help departments 
to provide adequate documentation. The 
inability of persons to prove their age and 
citizenship status from official records 
which resulted in so much hardship during 
the war years called attention dramatically 
to the fact that a failure to create necessary 
records is at least as grave an error as that 
Promiscuous and unauthorized destruction 
of records against which American archi- 
vists have fulminated for half a century. 

This newly evolving science of “record 
control” is a development of the past de- 
cade. The National Archives was the first 
archival agency in this country to tackle 
the problem on a large scale, but in recent 
years most states have amended their record 
laws at least to the extent of setting up 
better procedures for destruction of records 
which have outlived their usefulness. Dur- 
ing and since the recent war several federal 
departments (notably those of War, Navy, 
Treasury and Agriculture) and scattered 
departments in a few of the larger states 
have been experimenting with methods of 
achieving adequate and compact records. 
Those who are working in this field are 
generally called “records administrators” or 
“records coordinators,” and the terms apply 
both to those records persons working 
within a department and also to archivists 
who are specializing in the care of modern 
records. There is some tendency to limit 
the use of the word “archivist” to those 
working especially with the older and more 
historic records. Technically, however, the 
term “archivist” refers to the custodian of 
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records transferred to the archival agency. 

The above discussion of the duties of an 
archivist still does not answer the question 
as to how he proceeds to carry out his 
functions. The custodial duties of an ar- 
chival agency are the most numerous and 
varied. In some phases they are very 
similar to the work of any manuscripts 
curator, though based upon different prin- 
ciples. 


PROCEDURES 


Receipt of Records. At the time of de- 
posit the archivist must make arrangements 
with the several departments for safe 
transportation. At Illinois the archivist 
does not assume responsibility for the 
records until they have reached the archives 
building, but practice in this respect varies 
from one archival agency to another. Since 
the Illinois Archives Building is connected 
by tunnel to the Capitol and adjacent 
Centennial Building, most records from 
those buildings are trucked in by hand; 
records from other State officers are gener- 
ally brought in commercial trucks or de- 
partmental cars. Records from out of town 
are usually brought in moving vans with a 
State police escort. The National Archives 
employs armored trucks. 

As soon as records are brought into an 
archives building they must be fumigated 
to kill all insect life and to prevent infesta- 
tion of other records in the building. As 
much dirt is removed as possible before the 
records are taken to the vaults. This is 
generally done in a special apparatus that 
employs a combination of compressed air 
and vacuum. 

Next the records are taken to a vault, 
either to a place especially prepared for 
them or to a temporary place of deposit 
pending preliminary preparatory work. As 
soon as possible after the records come to 
the archives department a working inven- 
tory and a receipt to the deposit of origin 
are prepared. Some departments demand 
a receipt as soon as the records come to 
the building. 


Physically Preparation of Records. 


After the most suitable type of container 
has been fixed upon, bound volumes are 
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shelved and unbound records unfolded 
(if necessary), placed in folders and con- 
tainers, and suitable guides and labels pre- 
pared. This process is called “packing.” 

Many records, particularly older ones, 
come to the archives in such fragile condi- 
tion that they must be rehabilitated before 
being handled by patrons. Bound records 
must be «epaired and leather bindings 
lubricated. Individual sheets of paper must 
be cleaned and repaired. 

There are two principal materials in 
common use for repairing paper. Crepelin 
is a silk chiffon pasted on both sides of the 
document and dried slowly under pressure. 
This process is still preferred by many 
archivists because it does not alter the 
physical appearance of the paper and can 
easily be soaked off if necessary. The other 
material is cellulose acetate, a very thin 
plastic foil applied to both sides of the 
paper under heat and great pressure, in 
effect making an indissoluble bond between 
paper and the repair material. The crepe- 
lin process requires only simple and inex- 
pensive apparatus, but requires a_ skilled 
operator, is slow and the material is expens- 
ive (one yard at. $.50, pre-war price, will 
cover six single legal-size sheets.) Crepelin 
is imported from France and has been un- 
obtainable since the start of the late war. 
On the other hand, the cellulose acetate 
process requires expensive machinery, but 
the material itself is very cheap, the 
Process is easy to learn and is relatively 
fast. Accelerated aging tests conducted by 
the National Bureau of Standards indicate 
that cellulose acetate is a permanent mate- 
rial, but time alone will tell how successful 
the process will be. A knowledge of paper 
chemistry and manufacturing processes, 
also practical binding methods is essential 
to the archivist. 

Most people look upon an archivist as 
a sort of “glorified file clerk” and are sur- 
prised to hear that filing occupies a com- 
paratively minor amount of staff time. 
Most modern records come to the archives 
already filed by a tried method, often in- 
itiated upon the advice of commercial filing 
analysts. Older records often are received 
in utmost confusion, and in that case a 
suitable filing procedure must be applied. 
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Occasionally it will be found that the rea- 
son why a record unit is seldom consulted 
is because of an improper or inadequate 
arrangement which the archives department 
proceeds to correct by refiling. Certain 
types of records transferred periodically, 
must be interfiled with other documents of 
a record unit already in the archives. To 
illustrate this latter point, the annual re- 
ports of corporations filed with the Illinois 
Secretary of State are, because of the na- 
ture of the reference to them, kept in one 
alphabet, all reports of each corporation 
filed together. Adding 60,000 new reports 
each year to a million earlier reports takes 
the full time of one file clerk several months 
each year, but is worthwhile because under 
this system we can and do answer a large 
proportion of questions involving those 
records over the telephone. 


Descriptions of Records. 


The time consuming function of an ar- 
chives department is the preparation of 
descriptions which afford quick and efficient 
access to any record in the archives, 
whether the search relates to a general sub- 
ject or a specific document is sought. The 
basic finding tools for an archivist, besides 
the filing systems employed, are inventories, 
guides and various types of indexes. 

These finding mediums will be used from 
varying points of view. The archivist uses 
them to answer the questions, . “What 
records do you have?” and “Do you have 
a specific record?” also to permit his staff 
to give prompt service to persons applying 
to use the records. The patron, on the 
other hand, may also want to know whether 
or not a specific record is in the archives, 
but quite likely he is going to want to 
know, “Does the archives contain sufficient 
information about my field of interest to 
warrant a visit?” or “What help can the 
archives give me in collecting material on 
a given topic?” The archivist, in compil- 
ing his finding mediums should think clearly 
about what purpose each should fulfill lest 
he shall miss his objective. 

The inventory is comparable to a li- 
brarian’s shelf list in that it lists all record 
units in the order in which they are placed 
within the vaults. Generally this inventory 
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takes a condensed form. At the head of 
each page is given the vault number, then 
the name of the department by which the 
records were created, then arranged in the 
order in which they are found (with specific 
locations noted), a brief title entry for each 
archival unit, the inclusive dates and the 
quantity and size of the container or volume 
as the case may be. With a subject and 
functions index this inventory is used by 
the reference staff to locate a given file or 
to answer the question as to whether a 
file of a certain date is in the archives. 
Such an inventory is of little utility to the 
public because it gives no description of 
the contents of a record unit beyond what 
is implied by the title and is arranged 
usually, not in accordance to the classifica- 
tion, but according to convenience in vault 
arrangement. 


The National Archives publishes what it 
calls check-list inventories. These are in- 
tended for the use of the public and serve 
as a preliminary to the more detailed guides 
described below. These check-list inven- 
tories list the records deposited in the 
archives by department, arranging the 
items according to the preliminary classifi- 
cation scheme, give some idea as to dates 
covered and material, but do not attempt 
to give a full description. 


For an account of the types of finding 
mediums published by The National Ar- 
chives, see The American Archivist, April 
1947, vol. 10, p. 191ff. 


For public use a “guide”-or series of 
“guides” is necessary. A guide is a descrip- 
tion, department by department, of each set 
of records in the archives. A brief history 
of the department with a statement as to 
its organization and principal functions, 
particularly as they result in_ records, 
serves as an introduction to the description 
of the records in each department. Then 
follows a classified, annotated list of the 
different record series, giving for each the 
title, exclusive dates and quantities as in 
the inventory, plus a statement as to the 
nature of the contents. Sometimes this 
guide includes notes about other records 
still retained by the department and refer- 
ence to analagous records to be found in 
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some other repository. The guide should 
have a subject index. 

These guides to the records are frequently 
compiled in note book form. In Illinois, 
however, we have found it advantageous 
to copy this information onto cards, and to 
add subject, functional and analytical en- 
tries, with cross references, arranged in the 
dictionary form to which patsons are ac- 
customed in library catalogs. The principie 
of description, however, are in accordance 


with archival and not library practice. 


Such guidance may be further elaborated 
upon in a number of ways. One of the 
most useful types is a subject guide that 
cuts across departmental lines and describes 
the record groups in which all material on 
a given topic are to be found in the ar- 
chives. 

As a preliminary to the making of de- 
tailed guides the archivist spends months 
and perhaps years in research on the history 
of administration in his government. The 
Archives Department at Illinois, for in- 
stance, has a nine volurne “History of State 
Departments,” elaborately cross-referenced, 
which gives a comprehensive summary of 
information about every .department, board, 
bureau. and commission which has ever 
functioned at State government level, be- 
ginning with territorial origins. In addition 
there is an elaborate bibliography of IIli- 
nois laws impinging upon every function 
which has ever been under State jurisdic- 
tion, which permits the user to find out 
what other agencies, State or local, have 
ever enforced regulations relating to those 
subjects. 

In addition to the three primary types 
of finding mediums, that is guides to the 
records of a government agency, subject 
guides and histories of State administra- 
tion, the archivist makes other elaborations 
on descriptive lists. Indexes of various 
types are perennial work projects. These 
indexes may take the form of indexes to 
one volume or set of volumes, to each 
drawer or to all the records in one archival 
series. Generally there is also a consoli- 
dated name index covering all records for 
a given period of time, and there may also 
be place or date indexes. Many indexes 
have already been prepared by the depart- 
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ments for their own use, and these indexes 
must be integrated with indexes made by 
the archives staff. Where the department 
wishes to retain its indexes in its own 
office, *the archives department generally 
obtains permission to make a photographic 
copy for its use. 

Frequently it is desirable to make false 
entries or other analyticals to bring out the 
location of records on a given subject or 
to be found in part of a miscellaneous file. 
For instance, no one would be likely to 
look for information about the silver service 
presented to the Battleship [Illinois in the 
records of the Illinois War Council, yet 
that is the department which preserved the 
record. Again, the trade marks registered 
with the Secretary of State in the early 
eighteen nineties were filed with the mis- 
cellaneous records of the Secretary of 
State’s office, known as the “Executive 
File.” What adds to the confusion is that 
even after the numbered trade mark file 
was started, certain types of trade mark 
records continued to be filed in the 
“Executive File.” To remove these records 
to the Trade Mark file would run the risk 
of having some court repudiate the records 
because when last certified to the court 
they were listed as a part of the “Executive 
File.” Such items can be pulled into 
proper perspective through entries in a 
consolidated guide. We at Illinois feel that 
this can most easily be handled through a 
consolidated card file which we call, not a 
catalog, but “the Reference File.” 

Sometimes it is desirable to compile a 
list of contents for each folder in a set. 
Occasionally bulky records are tabulated for 
quick reference, as in the case of election 
returns. 

Normally the archivist has occasion to 
make calendars only for older records of a 
miscellaneous nature, principally correspond- 
ence files, which will be consulted chiefly 
for historical purposes. This is in contrast 
to the manuscripts curator whose interest 
in individual documents leads him to use 
the calendar as his catalog. Archival find- 
ing mediums, as explained above, are com- 
piled from the point of view of the record 
group as a unit, not as a description of 
individual documents. : 
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Servicing the Records. 


The justification for the existence of an 
archival agency is that records no longer 
in current departmental use can be pro- 
duced more efficiently by an archivist who 
specializes on administrative history and 
who makes it his business to familiarize 
himself with outmoded files. Records re- 
quired for legal use will generally be called 
for as individual items, those wanted by 
historians by subject, while genealogical in- 
quiries demand name indexes. Unless the 
archivist has planned and carried out a 
proper program of prepared finding me- 
diums, his capacity to give adequate 
service will break down at some point. 


Under American law and practice any 


_ record produced in the course of govern- 


ment business must be open to consultation 
by anyone, provided the law creating the 
record does not specify that the informa- 
tion in a given record shall be deemed 
confidential. Government records are desig- 
nated as confidential only when the use of 
the information contained in them would 
be harmful to an individual, as would 
happen if, for example, income tax infor- 
mation were divulged; or if national security 
would be jeopardized by opening military 
or defense records. When anyone asks for 
any information from any unrestricted 
record, for any purpose whatsoever (unless 
with obviously criminal or libellous intent) 
it is the duty of the archivist to produce 
that record for inspection. It is not for 
him to question the value of the use to 
which the record is to be put. Many ar- 
chivists object to genealogical work as re- 
quiring a disproportionate amount of time. 
In so far as the genealogical inquiries he 
receives relate to the use of official records 
rather than to the building up of an ad- 
mittedly expensive library of genealogical 
literature, the archivist should be able and 
willing to give that service also. It is the 
lack of adequate indexes which slows down 
his ability to give quick service on gene- 
alogy, and it is the archivist’s duty to com- 
pile those indexes (which will be used for 
other purposes also) as soon as his resources 
permit. 
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Publications. 


The fact that archives are unique docu- 
ments and cannot be loaned puts the burden 
upon the archivist of supplying copies as 
needed. Photocopy and microcopy are the 
accepted forms of copies. The copies re- 
quired may be simple copies supplied to 
the patron free or at small cost, or they 
may be certified copies for which a fee is 
specified by law. To permit issuance of 
certified copies, the archivist is usually pro- 
vided with a seal which the law specifies 
shall be judicially recognized. 

Historical records in the archives are 
often edited and printed, either by a full 
transcription, or by a calendar. Sometimes 
this publication is done by the archives de- 
partment, but where there is an established 
historical library or commission with an 
editorial staff, as in the case of our own 
Illinois State Historical Library, the ar- 
chives department generally does not do 
the actual publishing, though it may co- 
operate with the editing. 

One of the most important divisions in an 
archival agency, is the photographic labor- 
atory. Among the applications of photo- 
copy and microphotography are the follow- 
ing: 

(1) Supplying copies of records deposited 
by the various departments for their own 
use. This work is generally done gratis. 
The knowledge that they can have copies 
whenever needed is often an inducement 
to department heads to relinquish the 
originals. 

(2) To obtain copies of records which 
for one reason or another are not being 
transferred to the archives. Copying of de- 
partmental indexes, mentioned above, is a 
frequent application. 

(3) Making copies for patrons, in order 
to supply them with facsimiles or to cut 
note-taking time. The archives department 
generally requires an agreement that these 
copies shall not be reproduced by print or 
otherwise without permission. Patrons are 
occasionally authorized to bring their own 
cameras to make copies under supervision. 

(4) Microfilm copies of records made as 
insurance against complete loss in case of 
destruction of the originals. Copies of 
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county archives are frequently so deposited 
in the State archives. In the case of in- 
surance microfilm the original negative is 
deemed a master copy and is used only for 
making contact prints for other use. ”* 

(5) Substitution of certified photographic 
copies for public use where the originals 
are in fragile condition or when there is 
danger of tampering. The Probate Clerk 
of Cook County, for example, microfilms all 
records as they are received and no paper 
is deemed legally filed if such a microfilm 
copy has, not been made. 

(6) Recording by photography. Many 
types of records do not take effect until 
they have been registered with and re- 
corded by some governmental agency, most 
frequently a county official. The saving of 
the manual labor involved in copying a 
document and the unimpeachable evidence 
of a facsimile are making record officials 
turn more and more to photography for 
such purposes. Normally the archivist, be- 
ing a custodian of rather than a maker of 
records, does not do photographic record- 
ing. Occasionally, by special arrangement, 
the photographic laboratory of the archives 
department may be called upon to take the 
pictures, but acceptance of the photographs 
as records by affixing a file mark or other 
means, is the responsibility of the depart- 
ment for which the copies are made. 

(7) Reduction of the bulk of records by 
substituting microfilm copies for originals. 
This work is not normally done by the 
archival agency. Such copy work involves 
not only handling large quantities of records, 
but preparing for the work by checking the 
records for completeness and accurate filing, 
attaching proper certificates of authenticity 
and checking the completed films for re- 
takes and omissions. That work is properly 
the responsibility of the department of 
origin. Bringing the records to the archives 
to be filmed involves handling the records 
twice and calls for special temporary hous- 
ing facilities. Usually the work is most 
conveniently done in situ, whence the 
copied records are removed and destroyed 
immediately. The archivist should hold 
himself in readiness to render technical ad- 
vice and may be called upon to approve 
the quality of the work. Certain types of 
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records may be microfilmed for office use 
and the original records placed in the ar- 
chives for safekeeping. The Adjutant Gen- 
eral of Illinois has recently made that 
disposal of World War I soldiers’ bonus 
records. + 

(8) Infra-red and violet ray photog- 
raphy is employed to bring out faded, de- 
leted, charred or otherwise disfigured 
writing, and for the detection of forgeries. 


Advisory Services. 


The above described work of the archi- 
vist stems from the duties as custodian of 
records. His duties in relation to record 
control are chiefly advisory. Because ad- 
vice is largely intangible it is not possible 
to go into much detail as to specific ways 
of accomplishing his objectives. 

The archivist offers to assist other offi- 
cials of his government on all matters 
relating to better record making. That 
may take the form of demonstrations, group 
conferences or seminars or planned programs 
for the reduction of records. Largely, how- 
ever, the archivists exerts his influence 
through personal contacts, either casual or 
through encouraging officials to bring their 
record problems to him. He helps them 
analyze their needs, suggests criteria for 
scheduling records for retention or destruc- 
tion, helps them design more compact 
forms, advises them on setting up files, 
serves as a bureau of information on 
government functions, and in many other 
ways tries to make himself useful. 

In some states the archivist is required 
to set standards for papers, ink, typewriter 
ribbons and other record material to be 
used by both state and local officials. 
Connecticut and Delaware, for instance, 
run tests and publish approved lists. 
State archivists generally have no author- 
ity over county and other local officials 
except that the latter are permitted to 
transfer older and historical records to the 
state archives if they see fit. At least one 
state, Delaware, requires that records prior 
to a certain date be deposited and many 
states, notably Connecticut, Maryland and 
North Carolina have been successful in 
garnering in their colonial records. Illinois 
has a law which prohibits the destruction 
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of any county record prior to 1870 and 
directs that they be deposited with the 
State Library if the counties cannot care 
for them. New York State has a regular 
inspection service and can compel local 
governments to keep their records in ap- 
proved vaults. The Federal government 
has no jurisdiction over state or local 
records. 

The supervisory powers possessed by ar- 
chivists over other departments in their 
own government varies from state to state. 
The National Archives has the strongest 
archives law. “All archives or records be- 
longing to the Government of the United 
States (legislative, executive, judicial, and 
other), shall be under the charge and 
superintendence of the Archivist to this 
extent: He shall have full power to inspect 
personally or by deputy the records of any 
agency of the United States Government 
whatsoever and wheresoever located, and 
shall have the full cooperation of any and 
all persons in charge of such records in 
such inspections, and to requisition for 
transfer to the National Archives Estab- 
lishment such archives, or records as the 
National Archives Council .*. . shall ap- 
prove for such transfer, and he shall have 
authority to make regulations for the ar- 
rangement, custody, use and withdrawal of 
material deposited in the National Archives 
Building: Provided, That any head of an 
executive department, independent office, or 
other agency of the Government may, for 
limited periods, not exceeding in duration 
his tenure of that office, exempt from ex- 
amination and consultation by officials, 
private individuals, or any other persons 
such confidential matter transferred from 
his department or office, as he may deem 
wise.”* This act has been supplemented 
by acts giving the Archivist of the United 
States broad powers in the matter of ap- 
proving the destruction of obsolete records 
and by Presidential directives that have 
strengthened his control over Federal 
Records. 

No state archives has as great power 
over the records of other government offi- 
cials as does the Archivist of the United 


* Sect. 3. National Archives Acts, approved 
June 19, 1934. 48 U. S. Stat. 1122-1124. 
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States. Most of the older archival estab- 
lishments in this country, including Illinois, 
have permissive laws which authorize the 
transfer of non-current records if the de- 
partments of origin see fit. More recent 
archival laws generally give archivists cer- 
tain rights of inspection, and at least 
require that records of defunct govern- 
mental organizations be transferred. Most 
general records destruction laws recognize 
the archivist as having a participating in- 
terest in the destruction of useless records, 
though the majority of states have old laws 
which permit individual departments to 
destroy specific records after a period of 
years without the intervention of the ar- 
chivist. Most destruction laws require 
submission of lists of records proposed for 
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destruction to the legislative body of the 
government. Usually such laws permit 
scheduling of certain categories of records 
for destruction so that once legislative au- 
thorization for a specific classification has 
been obtained the archives department may 
authorize future destruction of later records 
in that class, without again going to the 
legislature. 

The above enumeration of duties and 
procedures omits a number of supplemental 
duties imposed upon individual archivists, 
but it does demonstrate, we think, that the 
archivist will have his hands full if he 
does nothing but his own work with 
records. The archives department should 
be able to limit its work to records, and 
should devote its entire time to that work. 


* + 


(Continued from p. 210) 


Each contains almost 400 annotated references on more than 800 different occupa- 
tions. Among the new and unusual kinds of work listed in the Subject Index are: 
Aviation Insurance, Ecclesiastic Design, Entomology, Fox Farming, Frozen Foods, Foreign 
Trade, Herpetology, Necktie Painting, Travel Bureaus, Seed Expert, and Veteran’s 


Counselor. 
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